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= ” * Z 
: Your Shipping Costs Can Be Cut | 
z = 
2 | 3 
2 Tells How—— 5 
= “How to Pack It” has enabled thowsands = 
= of business men to reduce their shipping = 
= costs from 10 to 50 per cent. This remark- 2 
= able book is not a catalog or pamphlet, but = 
= a complete treatise on the scientific low-cost = 
= way of shipping’ goods—showing how the = 
= Hinde & Dauch Corrugated Fibre Board = 
= Box method of packing and shipping not = 
= only saves money, but insures the safety of = 
= your product en route. = 
= Shipping Methods = 
= Revolutionized 2 
= Hinde & Dauch Boxes cost 20 to 50 per = 
= cent less than wooden boxes. They enable = 
= you to expand your market, to sell cheaper = 
= in your present territory, to increase your = 
= profits without increasing your prices. = 
= H. & D. Boxes reduce packing expenses. They save time and trouble—and occupy about = 
= one-tenth the storage space required for wooden boxes. Moreover, they are tougher, more = 
= resilient—protect your product against dirt, dust, dampness, and pilfering—actually reduce = 
= damage charges. They represent a simple, easy way of fighting the rising cost of doing = 
= business. a 
= Get “How to Pack It” NOW E 
= You owe it to yourself and your business to investigate the wonderful possibilities in = 
= Hinde & Dauch Corrugated Fibre Board Boxes. “How to Pack It” shows exactly how = 
= you can expect to benefit. There is no cost—simply ask, on your business stationery, for = 
= a free copy of “How to Pack It.” = 
_ The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company | 
= SANDUSKY, OHIO — 2 
= For Canadian Trade, Address: Toronto, Canada 
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LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS. 


The National Industrial Traffic League. 

Object—The object of this league is to 
interchange ideas concerning traffic mat- 
ters, to co-operate with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, state railroad 
commissions and transportation compa- 
nies in promoting and securing better un- 
dasstnnlt ing by the public and the state and 
national governments of the needs of the 
traffic world; to secure proper legislation 
where deemed necessary, and the modifi- 
cation of present laws where considered 
harmful to the free interchange of com- 
merce; with the view to advance fair 
dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect e commercial and transportation 
Eicoue. 


Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North 
La Salle St., Chicago. 
Officers, 
BE, Gh FOUR. 6 vc Fe vihe cto dccscsee President 


Traffic Commissioner, Toledo Com- 
merce Club, Toledo, Ohio. 

B. TORGT. oi vccrdatveeccece's’ Vice-President 
Commissioner, Freight and Traffic 
Division, Chamber of Commerce, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oscar F. Bell........ Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Crane Co., 836 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Til, 

David P. Chinblom cues Asst. Secretary 
5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
National Implement and Vehicle Associa- 
tion. W. J. Evans, Freight Trf. Mer., 

American Trust Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
National Léague of Commission Merchants 
of the United States. John C. Scales, 
Pres., Chicago, Ill.; R. S. French, Busi- 
= Manager, 90 West Broadway, New 
ork. 

Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 

tion. H. S. Childs, Secy:, Minneapolis. 

Manufacturers’ Association, in charge of 

traffic of industries located at Sterling 
and Rock Falls, Ill. 
P. wo Shank bb 04a shen President 


a 


H. Wood 
Ww. J. ah kiet's Secretary-Treasurer 
DO, TD. LOBRB. . oecccscese Traffic Manager 


Sterling, Illinois. 

The “Memphis Freight Bureau. L. R. 
Donelson, Pres.; W. G. Thomas, Vice- 
Pres.; James S. Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Traffic Bureau of Associated Industries, 
Central Manufacturing District. Knee- 
land Ball, Pres.; S. A. Smith, Vice- 
Pres.; W. E. Cullen, Secy. and Traffic 
Director, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of New York. W. C. 
Hope, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. 
Brooklyn Traffic Club. Joseph Mills, 
Pres.; Frank Rochambeau, Secy. 
Traffic Club of Kansas i Frank M. 
Cole, Pres.; Alfred A. Wild, Secy. 
Topeka Traffic Association. J. F. Haskell, 
Pres.: Samuel E. Lux, Secy.-Treas. 
The Spokane Transportation Club. Chas. 
_ G. Shinkle, Pres.; J. W. MacIntosh, 
ecy. 
The Traffic Club of Chicago. Fred Zim- 
merman, Pres.; W. H. Wharton, Secy. 
The Transportation Association of Chicago. 
oe E. MacNiven, Pres.; W. G. Johnson, 
ecy 
The Traffic Club of Philadelphia. C. W. 
Bowden, Pres.; Don C. Hunter, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of St. Louis. Oliver H. 
Greene, Pres.; W. S. Crilly, Secy.-Treas. 
The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. Edward 
F. Lalk, Pres.; D. L. Wells, Secy. 
The Transportation Club of Indianapolis. 
BE. C. Merritt, Pres.; L. E. Stone. Secy. 
The Traffic Club of New England, Boston. 
Sam W. Manning, Pres.; C. A. Ander- 
son, Secy. 7 
The Transportation Club of Louisville. 
mer? S. Gray; Pres.; S. J. McBride, 
ecy. 

The Transportation Club of Toledo. E. 
D. Ryan, Pres.; Harry 8S. Fox, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Baltimore. J. Frank 

Ryley, Pres.; C. C. Kailer, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Dallas. H. B. Lock- 
ett, Pres.; P. L, Wills, Secy. 


Washington Traffic Club. D. M. Fisher, 
Pres.; W. B. Peckham, Secy. 

Transportation Club of Buffalo. John J. 
Mossman, Pres.; Henry Adema, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Newark. F. E. Stone, 
Pres.; J. J. Kautzmann, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Seattle. W. 
P. Lockwood, Pres,; F. C. Nessly, Secy.- 
Treas. 

The Transportation Club of Detroit, Mich. 
Charles P. Hackett, Pres.; W. R. Hur- 
ley, Secy. 

Transportation Club of San Francisco. 
Thomas Finigan, Pres.; Theo. H. Ja- 
cobs, Secy. 

The Railroad Club of Kansas City, Mo. 
A. Poland, Pres.;.Claude Manlove, 
ecy. 

The Traffic and Transportation Club of 
Birmingham. A. W. Carey, Pres.; H. 
H. Knight, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Minneapolis. M. 8S. 
Thurber, Pres.; E. O. Fellows, Secy. 


Salt Lake City Transportation Club. 
Julian Bamberger, Pres.; R. E. Row- 
land, Secy. 


Traffic Club of Milwaukee. C. C. Backus, 
Pres.; H. L. Taylor, Secy. 

Transportation Club of Lima, O. Lloyd P. 
Sherrick, Pres.; D. L. Rupert, Secy.- 
Treas. 
Grand Rapids Traffic Club, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Fred M. Briggs, Pres.; J. 
Greenley, Secy. and Treas. 


Transportation Club of Peoria. T. A. 
Grier, Pres.; C, H. Gillig, Secy. 
Traffic Club. of Cleveland. D. F. Hurd, 


Pres.; M. W. Doyle, secy. 

Traffic Club of Erie, Pa. C. E.. Rhodes, 
Pres.; M. W. Hismann, Secy. 

Los Angeles Traffic Association, Los An- 
geles, Cal.. C. A: Thurston, ’Pres.; H. 
C. Smith, Secy.-Treas. 

Traffic Club of Jacksonville, Fla. H. C. 
Avery, Pres.; R. H. May, Secy.-Treas. 
The Traffic Club of Fort Worth. R. E 

Lay, Pres.; R. R. Wilson, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of the Greater Dayton 
Association, J. W. Cobey, Chairman; 
E. G.»Biechier, Secy. 

The Portland Transportation Club. W. A. 
Robbins; Pres.; W. O. ‘Roberts, Secy. 
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SIMPLIFY THE PROCEDURE. 





Anyone who has attended the hearings in the 
Western Advanced Rate case now going on in Chi- 
cago must be impressed with the inefficiency of the 
system used and the great waste of time, labor and 
money involved. The same thing applies in greater 
or less measure to other hearings held by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. In this particular 
case there are vast quantities of figures, and tables, 
and charts, and maps introduced in evidence. Some 
of them are no doubt misleading and others, even 
if correct, are unimportant. Everybody introduces 
anything he may see fit to offer. None of the ex- 
hibits, of course, is worth anything unless it is veri- 
fied, and the tremendous task of checking them all 
is being performed by the valuation department of 
the Commission in Chicago and its accounting de- 
partment in Washington. Two or three of the 
Commission’s Statisticians are constantly in attend- 
ance at the hearings. Commissioner Daniels and 
Examiner Watkins, who sit jointly continuously, 
work into the night every day after adjournment 
digesting the evidence that has been offered and 
forming what conclusions are possible. The hear- 
ings as at present scheduled will take more than 
two months, with probably some night sessions. 

The same liberal attitude is observed towards 
cross-examination. Anybody can _ cross-examine 
any witness, and foolish as well as duplicate ques- 
tions are asked, for the most part without check. 
Some of this cross-examination is indulged in, not 
for the purpose of obtaining information, but 
merely in order to embarrass the witness and draw 


“ec 


from him an answer that may seem to put him “in 


_it would like to have? 
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a hole” for the moment, much as a lawyer cross- 
examines in court for the‘ purpose of making an 
impression on the jury regardless of the law or the 
facts. 

What we are suggesting is that some more effi- 
cient plan be adopted. Why should not the Com- 
mission decide for itself just what facts and figures 
In deciding this it might 
consult with both sides and listen to suggestions. 
Then it could settle just what line the evidence 
was to take, what witnesses and how many were 
to be heard, and what time was to be allotted to 
them and to the cross-examination. Each side 
should be instructed to give the other its evidence 
in advance so that cross-examination could be 
planned with a view to dispatch, with duplication 
and irrelevancy eliminated. Any such arrangement 
would, of course, have to be more or less elastic 
to take care of any interest that might have been 
overlooked at the preliminary conference, or to pro- 
vide for the introduction of evidence, the necessity 
or pertinence of which might not have been fore- 
seen. But we are of the opinion that much could 
be accomplished by some such method. In this 
Western rate case there is no doubt but that thou- 
sands of words of testimony and cross-examination 
transcribed by the reporters into the official record 
at so much per page, could have been eliminated, 
and that columns and columns of figures and stacks 
and stacks of charts and maps could have been dis- 
pensed with. Time and labor and money as well 
as temper could have been conserved. Moreover, 
the issues could have been made much clearer in a 
case that now, largely because of the great mass 
of evidence to be considered, is anything but clear 
in the minds of those who have listened to its 
presentation. 


THE CUMMINS AMENDMENT. 





Somewhere between the position that the Cum- 
mins amendment to the Interstate Commerce 
Act automatically advances freight rates 10 per 
cent, and the other extreme that it in no way 
advances rates, but presents a case of two rates, 
the lower of which must prevail under the rule 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, there 
must be a reasonable and fair construction. We 
are by no means going to try to point out what 
this construction should be, for far be it from 
us to obtrude our opinion where so many wise 
men disagree. But we do venture the assertion 
that if everybody interested were governed en- 
tirely by the spirit of fairness, and desired noth- 
ing but what is absolutely right, the problem 
would not be difficult of solution. As one part 
of an understanding that might be reached in 
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such an attitude of mind, it might be admitted 
that even if that part of the uniform bill of lad- 
ing limiting liability is rendered null by the 
amendment, it does not necessarily follow that 
the whole bill crumbles and that rates must go 
up 10 per cent. It might also be admitted that 
if the carriers are no longer permitted to limit 
their liability they are entitled to increase their 
rates enough to reimburse them to the extent of 
any increased liability. What such an increase 
should be could easily be determined by disin- 
terested or entirely fair-minded persons. 

Once an agreement were reached, red tape could 
be dispensed with as far as possible, and it would 
not take long to put the arrangement into effect. 
The matter would be much simplified if the Com- 
mission had the authority to initiate rates and 
could order the carriers forthwith to file the nec- 
essary amendments to the bill of lading and the 
classifications—though we note that in the opin- 
ion of H. G. Wilson, president of .the National 
Industrial Traffic League, the amendment takes 
the right of initiating rates based on value out of 
the hands of the carriers and places it in the 
hands of the Commission. 

One thing the carriers should remember is that, 
even if their revenue is reduced as a result of 
the Cummins amendment, Congress certainly has 
the right to make such reductions, whether they 
seem fair or not. If the carriers, then, can con- 
vince the Commission that they are entitled to 
higher rates in certain instances, they will be 
granted. Another thing for the railroads to bear 
in mind is that it would not be wise for them to 
take advantage of any situation which, because 
of a technicality, might permit them to charge 10 
per cent higher rates. Public opinion is more 
favorably disposed toward the cause of the car- 
riers now than it has been for years, and to take 
advantage of the occasion to obtain an advance 
that was not intended would do them more harm 
than good in the long run. If the Cummins 
amendment was intended to mean anything in 
connection with the revenue of carriers it was 
meant to reduce it, not to increase it. 


AN ENCOURAGING SIGN. 





We are printing elsewhere in this issue an 
editorial from the Lincoln, Neb., Star, entitled 
“Disappointing Testimony on Rates.” The editorial 
expresses the opinion that it will take more con- 
clusive evidence than that offered by U. G. Powell, 
rate expert of the Nebraska commission, to head off 
the proposed western increases in freight rates. It 


savs: “So much noise has been made about the 


fight that the allied state commissions were prepar- 
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ing to put up against this proposed increase of rates 
that the public had been led to expect a more con- 
clusive showing than that embraced in the reported 
testimony of our own state rate expert.” 

We reprint this editorial and call attention to it, 
not as indicating that we necessarily agree with it— 
indeed, Mr. Powell has complained that the editorial 
was based on incomplete or inaccurate reports of 
his testimony, which has later been printed more 
fully in some of the Nebraska papers—but as a 
curiosity. It is a curiosity to find a newspaper in 
some of these western states, or a member of one 
of their commissions, admitting that the railroads 
are entitled to anything or that they have the bet- 
ter of the argument in any respect. We do not say 
that there are no other instances of this, but we 
do say that this editorial approaches the unique. 
We hail it, not as expressing the letter of the truth 
necessarily, but as indicative of the progress of edu- 
cation and a sprouting ability to see two sides of 
a question. ; 

That the press of these western states and the 
commissions and politicians whose attitude of mind 
it largely reflects are in need of education is illus- 
trated by another editorial in an Omaha paper. It 
had seen somewhere a statement to the effect that 
Mr. Powell was “floored” when he was asked by 
counsel for the railroads: “As an expert of the 
Nebraska commission, haven’t you always opposed 
increases in freight rates?’ And the paper com- 
ments: “The unescapable answer was, of course, 
in the affirmative, for there would be no occasion 
for a publicly employed expert to lend his assist- 
ance to the railroads to secure rate increases.” 

There would be no occasion for a public servant 
to lend his assistance to the railroads, perhaps, but 
there is every occasion for such an official to lend 
his assistance to the public and to the side of right 
and fairness. That is what he is employed for and 
that is supposed to be what the commission that 
retains him is employed for. Surely the railroads 
are not always wrong. It certainly must be ad- 
mitted that now and then they are entitled to an 
increase on some specific commodity in some par- 
ticular locality. Why then should it follow that 
the rate expert of the Nebraska commission must 
“always oppose increases in rates’? We are not 
asserting that he does—though we fancy that the 
times when he does anything else are very much 
in the minority. We are only pointing out the dim- 
ness of vision of a press that cannot see the dif- 
ference between the duty of a railroad attorney, em- 
ployed to look after the interests of his road ex- 
clusively, and that of a state rate expert or state 
commissioner employed to judge between the rail- 
road and the shipper and see that fairness results. 
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CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 


Western Fourth Section Sidelights. 
—‘What a lovely lot of. political bil- 
liards we would be playing now if 
the government owned the railroads,” 
suggested one of the men attending 
the hearing on schedule C No. 2 early 
in the week. That is the matter that 
revived all the enmities engendered 
by the Spokane, Reno, Salt Lake and 
other fourth section cases. At the 
time the suggestion was made Sen- 
ator Poindexter, whose home is at Spokane, and former 
Senator Nixon of Montana, chairman of the Progressive 
campaign committee, were in the room, fluttering around 
among the traffic managers and commerce lawyers who were 
trying to shed each his own kind of light on the question 
as to how rates to back-haul points shall be constructed. 
The Montana man was bitterly protesting against the 
proposition made by the north coast lines, which, if 
adopted, would give what Nixon believes to be an undue 
advantage to Spokane in the distribution of commodities 
in that part of the country. In customs tariff matters 
Poindexter and Nixon are supposed to be as Siamese 
twins, but on the question of railroad rates to the inter- 
mountain country they cannot agree even to disagree. 
The Montana man told the railroads, and incidentally the 
Commission, that if the latter allowed them to make rates 
according to the method proposed by the north coast 
lines, Congress would pass a rigid long-and-short-haul rule. 
Inasmuch as Congress, on two separate and distinct occa- 
sions, passed a _ long-and-short-haul rule, thg inference 
might be that it would act a third time, if the Commis- 
sion should allow the departures for which the railroads 
are asking. But perhaps Congress, if again asked to vote 
on the subject, might take counsel of the traffic managers 
of commercial organizations and think twice before again 
attempting anything of the kind. In the final analysis 
that question will be as to whether the combination of 
the two coasts and the middle West have more votes in 
Congress than the intermountain country and the eastern 
edge of C. F. A., because that seems to be the geograph- 
ical line-up on the subject. 











Rates Based on Loading.—Should anything come of 
the agitation for varying rates on the same commodity, 
based on different minima, the chances are all against 
the Commission allowing such rates to become effective. 
All decisions on related questions show a strong leaning 
for retaining the car as the unit of transportation, with- 
out distinction as to the loading. The Commission has 
always stood steadfast on the proposition that the ordi- 
nary shipper is the one who is entitled to have rules 
that are reasonable for him; that is to say, that the farmer 
who can load one ordinary car is entitled to just as low 
a rate as the elevator man who may be able to load the 
largest car that can be hauled over the line. The argu- 
ments made in behalf of maximum efficiency sound allur- 
ing to almost everybody but the men whose maximum 
business in a day or week runs to the selling of one 
or two ordinary carload orders. In the cotton piece goods 
case, the Commission refused to disturb the any-quantity 
basis on the theory that few buyers of cotton piece goods 
can handle a carload at a time, and further that it is 
more desirable to have many men engaged in business on a 
modest scale than a few on a large one. Varying rates, 
based on different minima, it is believed, would favor 
business organized on a large scale. Such organizations 
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have branch houses to which they can and do ship in 
enormous quantities. The smaller concerns do not have 
branch houses. They have few customers who can use 
more than a medium-sized carload at a time. They deal 
with commission houses which can seldom handle more 
chan a medium-sized carload at a time. It is the number 
of such dealers that would probably swamp any proposal 
any railroad might make to give a rate of 50 cents on a 
40,000-pound load, 45 cents on 60,000 pounds and 40 cents 
on an 80,000-pound minimum. 





Car Spotting Arguments.—The arguments on car spot- 
ting will be made on the anniversary of the battle of 
Lexington. Judging from the fervor of the declarations 
that have been made in briefs, the oral discussion will be 
interesting in the extreme, possibly not so absorbing in 
a human interest sort of way as the “shot that was heard 
‘round the world” but still interesting to those who be- 
lieve the Commission should not undertake to differen- 
tiate between the service performed on the sidetracks 
in California and the service that is being performed at 
sidetracks. all over the country. On account of the deci- 
sions in the tap line, Union Lime and Los Angeles cases, 
all delivered since the beginning of the spotting charge 
campaign, the interest in the proposition, so far as public 
manifestations therein are concerned, is less keen than 
it was before the Supreme Court decided those cases. 
Opponents of the scheme admit that there may come a 
time when it will be possible to make a distinction be- 
tween terminal tracks which will enable the railroads to 
be paid in accordance with the amount of service ren- 
dered to each shipper. That time, however, seems far 
off, unless the Commission decides that the line haul is 
from a certain designated point in a given municipality 
to an equally certain designated point in another mu- 
nicipality, and that everything beyond that point will be 
extra and anything short of that point will be something 
off. and that the owner of a sidetrack shall have an allow- 
ance off for the investment he has made. Such an ar- 
rangement would make the man who takes delivery on 
a team track pay more than the owner of a sidetrack. 
Such an arrangement would also make it impossible for 
anybody to confuse benefit to the receiver of the goods 
with service by the carrier. 





Railroads and Anti-trust Laws.—It jolted the railroad 
men, both lawyers and traffic men, in attendance on the 
arguments on lumber rates to Ohio and Mississippi river 
crossings, on April 14, to have Luther M. Walter call 
attention to the Sherman anti-trust law and its applica- 
bility to conferences of the traffic men of the railroads 
for the purpose of agreeing on rates. He called attention 
to the fact that the shipping public has ignored the anti- 
trust law because it has confidence in the Commission’s 
ability and willingness to handle any situation that might 
be created by the disregard of the anti-trust statute. 
Walter thought it rather tough on the lumbermen in 
Missouri to be fined for merely sending around to each 
other a list of the prices they proposed to charge cus- 
tomers, while the railroad men conferred and agreed upon 
the prices they proposed to require the lumbermen to 
pay. His suggestion was that if the railroad men con- 
tinue to get together to fix prices, the lumbermen, in 
self-defense, will ask the Department of Justice or the 
Federal Trade Commission to deal with them, not as a 


‘method of getting reasonable rates, but merely as a check 


upon what he called their abuse of the power to initiate 
rates against which the lumbermen must be continually 
watching, lest some of the higher tariffs go into effect 
before their purport is fully appreciated. A. B. H. 

1 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


SPOKANE, PORTLAND & SEATTLE RAIL- 
WAY’S OWNERSHIP OF THE DALLES, 
PORTLAND & ASTORIA NAVI- 
GATION COMPANY 


CASE NO. 6617 (33 I. C. C., 462-467) 

APPLICATION OF THE SPOKANE, PORTLAND & 
SEATTLE RAILWAY CO. UNDER THE PROVI- 
SIONS OF SECTION 5 OF THE ACT TO REGULATE 
COMMERCE, AS AMENDED BY SECTION 11 OF 
THE PANAMA CANAL ACT, IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE OPERATION OF THE DALLES, PORT- 
LAND & ASTORIA NAVIGATION CO. 


Submitted Oct. 20, 1914. Decided March 22, 1915. 

Panama Canal Act, Spokane, Portland & Seattle Application.— 
On petition of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry. Co. 
under section 5 of the act, as amended by the Panama 
Canal act, for a temporary extension of time during which 
petitioner may retain ownership of the Dalles, Portland & 
Astoria Navigation Co.; Held: 

1. Water Line Does Compete With Rails.—That the Dalles, 
Portland & Astoria Navigation Co. does and may compete 
with the petitioner’s rail line. 

2. Public Interest Not Subserved.—That the continued owner- 
ship by petitioner of the Dalles, Portland & Astoria Naviga- 
tion Co. would not be in the interest of the public and of 
advantage to the convenience and commerce of the people, 
and that it would exclude, prevent or reduce competition 
on the water route here considered. 

3. Petition Denied.—Petition denied, eective June 1, 1915. 

J. B. Kerr and C. A. Hart for Spokane, Portland & 

Seattle Railway Co. 

J. N. Teal for Portland Chamber of Commerce. 

S. V. Carey for Public Service Commission of Wash- 
ington. 

C. W. Johnson for Pasco Chamber of Commerce. 

M. W. Mattesheck for Kennewick Commercial Club. 


H. N. Dryer for Umatilla Commercial Club. 
Report of the Commission. 


CLARK, Commissioner: 

This is an application under section 5 of the Act to 
regulate commerce, as amended by section 11 of the Pan- 
ama Canal act, filed Feb. 19, 1914, by the Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle Railway Co., hereinafter designated the 
petitioner, which seeks authority to continue the owner- 
ship of, and to operate beyond July 1, 1914, the Dalles, 
Portland & Astoria Navigation Co. 

Petitioner is a corporation organized and existing 
under the laws of the state of Washington. It owns and 
operates a line of railway between Portland, Ore., and 
Spokane, Wash., a distance of 380 miles. From Portland, 
and as far as Pasco, Wash., a distance of 230 miles, this 
line follows the north bank of the Columbia River, and 
for substantially the same distance is paralleled by the 
main line of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Co., which follows the south bank of the river. Peti- 


tioner is the sole owner of the capital stock of the 
Dalles, Portland & Astoria Navigation Co., hereinafter 
designated the navigation company, which owns and op- 
erates two steamboats on the Willamette and Columbia 
rivers between Portland and The Dalles, Ore., a distance 
of approximately 95 miles. The route from Portland is 
down the Willamette River 12 miles to its mouth and 
thence up the Columbia River, paralleling the rail line 
of petitioner. The navigation company owns a third boat, 
which is not now in operation. 

The questions presented for determination are whether 
there is or may be competition between petitioner and 
the navigation company, and, if so, is the service by 
water being operated in the interest of the public and 
will it exclude, prevent, or reduce competition on the 
route by water? ‘ 

In 190% the navigation company was owned by the 
Columbia River & Northern Railway Co. In that year 
the stock of the Columbia River & Northern Railway Co. 
was purchased by certain interests representing petitioner. 
Later the property of the Columbia River & Northern 
Raiiway was sold to petitioner and the navigation com- 
pany came entirely under its control. It is asserted that 
in 1905 petitioner’s railway was under construction, and 
for a large part of the distance between Portland and 
The Dalles its construction presented difficulties in that 
the survey ran along the north side of the Columbia gorge, 
cutting through the main ridge of the Cascade Moun- 
tains; that in many places it was impossible to construct 
highways, and the handling of construction material by 
boat was necessary; that it was deemed economical to 
take over the navigation company rather than to buy 
or rent boats for the construction work; that the navi- 
‘gation company, since the completion of petitioner’s rail- 
way in 1908, has been, and is now, operated independently 
of the rail line, and that no instructions as to operation 
have been given by any officer of the rail line to the 
officers in charge of the navigation company. It appears, 
however, that directors and other officers of petitioner are 
directors and officers of the navigation company. 

The passenger traffic of the navigation company con- 
stitutes its principal business and furnishes its principal 
revenue during the summer months. Its boats are 
equipped to carry, respectively, 640 and 380 passengers. 
The scenic wonders of the Columbia gorge make the boat 
trip between Portland and The Dalles especially attractive 
to tourists, and Sunday excursions from Portland are op- 
erated during the summer months. The trip from Port- 
land to The Dalles and return can be made in one day. 
Some tourists use the navigation company’s line as a 
part of their through travel to or from the Pacific coast. 
The only tickets sold by the navigation company in con- 
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nection with the railway companies on either side of the 
river are round-trip tickets to The Dalles, which can be 
used via the boat line in one direction and the rail lines 
in the other. More than 63,000 passengers were carried 
by the navigation company during 1913. The records of 
the company show, however, that the gross receipts for 
the past four years have been about equally divided be- 
tween passenger and freight traffic. 

With the exception of Vancouver, Wash., which is 
only 7 miles from Portland, and at which point no freight 
traffic is handled by the navigation company because of 
its proximity to Portland, each of the towns on the north 
side of the river via the navigation company’s route is 
of less than 1,000 population. The principal points on 
the south side of the river, The Dalles and Hood River, 
Ore., had populations in 1910 of 4,800 and 2,300, respec- 
tively. At The Dalles there is a ferryboat which operates 
across to Grand Dalles, on the north side of the river. 
The navigation company does not touch at Grand Dalles. 
The freight traffic eastbound from Portland consists of 
general merchandise; westbound it is principally fruit and 
grain. 

Both petitioner and the navigation company serve 
practically all of the towns on the north bank of the 
river between Portland and The Dalles, participating in 
both the passenger and freight traffic from and to those 
points. We find that the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
Railway Co. does and may compete with The Dalles, Port- 
land & Astoria Navigation Co. within the meaning of the 
act. 

Petitioner makes it clear that the purpose of its 
application is to secure additional time beyond July 1, 
1914, so that it may have a reasonable time to sell its 
steamboats at a fair price. It alleges that it cannot get 
what they are actually worth if the operation of the line 
be closed without a reasonable opportunity to effect a 
sale; that if permission be given to operate through the 
summer season of 1915, with the increased passenger 
traffic due to the exposition at San Francisco as an in- 
ducement to prospective purchasers, a satisfactory sale 
of the line while in operation can be effected. Petitioner’s 
position in this regard does not relieve us of the duties 
imposed by the act to determine whether the service of 
the navigation company is being operated in the interest 
of the public and is of advantage to the convenience and 
commerce of the people, and whether or not petitioner’s 
continued interest in the navigation company will exclude, 
prevent, or reduce competition on the route by water. 


The Portland Chamber of Commerce and commercial 
organizations at other points along the Columbia River, 
and certain waterway associations in that locality, protest 
against the continued ownership of the navigation com- 
pany by petitioner. Witnesses for petitioner, located at 
points on the south side of the Columbia River, testified 
that the service of the navigation company was satisfac- 
tory and, in some instances, more convenient and better 
than the service of the rail lines. It is alleged that the 
all-rail rates between Portland and The Dalles are low, 
due to the competition between the rail lines on each 
side of the river. At present these rates are on a basis 
of 25 cents per 100 pounds first class, as against 22 cents 
per 100 pounds via the navigation company, and it is 
contended that the small differentiai has not proved 
sufficiently attractive to induce any substantial freight 
traffic to the boat lines; that the freight traffic of the 
navigation company has not been profitable; that an in- 
dependent boat line handling freight alone could not 
exist, and that there are no boats on the Columbia River 
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other than the navigation company’s equipped to handle 
more than a small part of the passenger business. 

Attempts have been made at different times to oper- 
ate independent lines or single boats between Portland 
and The Dalles, but, with the exception of a single boat 
which is now in operation, all have failed. Petitioner’s 
principal witness admitted that so long as the boats of 
the navigation company are operated it will be impossible 
for another boat line to exist on this route. 

What is known as the lower Columbia River is nav- 


‘igable only from Portland to Celilo, Ore., a point 11 miles 


above The Dalles. In the vicinity of Celilo there are 
four principal obstructions in the river, one of them being 
Celilo Falls, with a sheer fall of 20 feet and a total, fall 
of 81 feet at low water. There are also strong rapids 
betwen precipitous walls. Above these obstructions and 
as far as Pasco the upper river, as it is called, is naviga- 
ble most of the year. Beyond this point the Snake River 
is navigable at certain seasons. The Celilo Canal, now 
being constructed by the United States government at 
an estimated cost of something less than $5,000,000, will 
render navigation from the lower to the upper river pos- 
sible. Prior to the construction of this canal the state 
of Oregon had built a portage railway around these ob- 
structions for the purpose of carrying traffic from the 
upper to the lower river, or vice versa. -There are no 
boats operating in the upper river at the present time. 
Protestants and shippers located at points on the upper 
river seem to be principally interested in having through 
water service to and from Portland after the completion 
of the Celilo Canal, but it is alleged that there is not 
enough traffic in the upper river to warrant the estab- 
lishment of a through boat line unless such boat line can 
secure the bulk of the business in the lower river, or at 
least the passenger business. 

In 1905 an independent boat line, popularly known as 
the “open river” line, was organized to operate boats be- 
tween Portland and points on the upper river. At first 
it was the intention to operate this line only above Celilo, 
connecting with boats at the western end of the portage 
railway about 3 miles east of The Dalles. An agreement 
was entered into with the navigation company to handle 
the business between Portland and the western terminus 
of the portage railway, but in 1906 the navigation com- 
pany canceled its contract on one day’s notice. The rea- 
son for this action does not appear. A witness for pe- 
titioner stated that it might have been necessary at the 
time for the boats to handle construction material only, 
but it is not shown that they were ‘so employed. The 
“open river” company engaged an independent boat to 
handle the business on the lower river, but this boat 
was operated but a short time. The Open River Trans- 
portation Co. then placed its own boat on the lower river 
to operate in connection with two boats on the upper 
river. It is stated that the navigation company would 
start two boats from Portland on the same day that the 
boat of the independent line would leave. Other obstacles, 
such as inability to secure satisfactory landing facilities, 
were encountered. The Open River Transportation Co. 
did not operate at a profit, and its boats were tied up 
in 1912 and have not since been operated. 

The exact date of the completion of the Celilo Canal 
does not appear. At the time this case was submitted 
the final appropriation for its construction was pending 
in Congress, and it is stated that with those funds avail- 
able the canal could be completed, at the latest, by May 
1, 1915. It does not appear whether or not that appro- 
priation has been provided. 
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It is clear from the record that through water trans- 
portation cannot be established or maintained between 
the upper and lower rivers so long as the petitioner owns 
or controls the navigation company. It is shown that new 
capital cannot be secured to establish and operate a 
boat line in competition with a railroad-owned boat line, 
and that a through line cannot profitably operate unless 
it can secure a certain amount of the traffic in the lower 
river, particularly the passenger traffic. 

We find that the operation of the navigation company 


by petitioner is not in the interest of the public; that it © 


is not of advantage to the convenience and commerce of 
the people, and that the continued ownership or control 
of the navigation company by petitioner will exclude, 
prevent or reduce competition on the route by water under 
consideration. It follows that the Dalles, Portland & 
Astoria Navigation Co. must be completely divorced from 
the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway Co., and an 
order denying the petition will be entered, effective June 
1, 1915. 





ORDER. 
It is ordered, That the application in this proceeding 
be, and it is hereby, denied as of June 1, 1915. 


ILLINOIS AND INDIANA COAL 


CASE NO. 6976 (33 I. C. C., 467-471) 
DALY COAL CO. ET AL. VS. CHICAGO & ALTON RAIL- 
ROAD CO. ET AL. 


Submitted Dec. 14, 1914. Decided March 22, 1915. 
Bituminous Coal Rates Not Unreasonable.—Rates on bituminous 


coal from mines in Illinois and Indiana to St. Paul and 

Minneapolis, Minn., not found unreasonable. Complaint dis- 

missed. 

S. B. Houck for complainants. 

A. P. Humburg for Illinois Central Railroad Co. 

F. M. Miner for Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co. 

J. N. Davis for Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Co. 

C. C. Wright for Chicago & North Western Railway 
Co. and Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway 
Co. 

Garrard Winston for Chicago Great Western Railroad 
Co. and Chicago & Alton Railroad Co. 

W. F. Dickinson for Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Co. 

R. B. Scott for Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co. 

C. B. Cardy for Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad 
Co. 

A. H. Lossow for Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway ~Co. 


Report of the Commission. ° 


CLEMENTS, Commissioner: 

There are 29 complainants in this proceeding, consist- 
ing chiefly of corporations dealing in coal at Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, Minn., hereinafter referred to as the twin 
cities. The complaint‘involves the reasonableness of the 
rates on coal from Illinois and Indiana mines to the twin 
cities. For rate-making purposes the Illinois and Indiana 
coal fields are grouped. The northernmost group is in 
the vicinity of La Salle and Streator, Ill., and is familiarly 
known as the third vein or northern Illinois district. The 
rate from this group to the twin cities is the base rate 
upon which rates from the other groups’are made by 
the addition of certain fixed arbitraries. For about 10 
years prior to May 30, 1914, the rate from this group to 
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the twin cities was $1.40 per ton. Effective May 30, 1914, 
this rate was increased to $1.50 per ton, and this increase 
resulted in increases in the same amount from the other 
groups. The increased rates from all these groups are 
the rates complained of in this proceeding. The group 
furnishing the largest coal tonnage to the twin cities is 
the southern Illinois group, in which is located Herrin, 
Ill., and from which the rate, made by the addition of 
an arbitrary of 70 cents to the rate from the northern 
Illinois group, is $2.20 per ton. The rate of $1.50 per ton 
from the northern Illinois group may be considered as 
typical of the situation presented. This rate also applies 
from Chicago and west bank Lake Michigan ports. 


For some time prior to December, 1910, the rate 
from the northern Illinois group to the twin cities was 
applied as maximum to points of destination intermediate. 
In December, 1910, this rate was increased from $1.40 
to $1.50 per ton to the intermediate territory, which may 
be roughly described as extending from Mendota, Minn., 
a point just south of the twin cities, on the north, to 
points somewhat south of Cedar Rapids, Ia., on the south, 
and embracing a large portion of the territory lying be- 
tween the line of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad 
on the west and the Mississippi River on the east. Coal 
from Illinois and Indiana mines is said to be of an in- 
ferior grade compared with coal originating in Ohio, West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania mines, which is received via 
Lake routes at Duluth, Minn., and reshipped thence by 
rail to the twin cities. The chief coal tonnage to the 
twin cities is received from Duluth, and the rates on this 
eastern coal from Duluth are said by defendants to exert 
a controlling influence upon the rates from mines in 
Indiana and Illinois. At the time the increase was made 
to the intermediate territory as stated, the rate from 
Duluth to the twin cities was 90 cents per ton, and go 
long as this rate remained in effect it was impracticable, 
the defendants state, to increase the rate from the Indiana 
and Illinois mines to the twin cities. The increase from 
the Indiana and Illinois mines to the intermediate territory 
therefore created deviations from the long-and-short-haul 
rule of the fourth section of the act, and after hearing 
upon the carriers’ application filed under the provisions 
of that section the Commission denied relief to the rea- 
sonably direct lines and granted relief to lines longer by 
15 per. cent or more than the direct routes. Owing to 
competition between the carriers only a few of the longer 
routes could, it is said, avail themselves of the relief 
afforded, and it therefore became necessary for them to 
either reduce their intermediate rates or increase their 
rates to the twin cities. Effective May 15, 1914, under 
authorization of the railroad and warehouse commission 
of the state of Minnesota, the carriers from Duluth in- 
creased their rate on coal to the twin cities from 90 to 
96 cents per ton, and the proposed increased rates from 
the Indiana and Illinois mines here in question were filed 
to become effective April 1, 1914, but the operation of 
these tariffs was suspended by the Commission until July 
30, 1914. By order of May 4, 1914, the Commission va- 
cated the order of suspension without hearing, it appear- 
ing that the increases proposed were being made for the 
purpose of removing fourth section deviations, as to which 
relief had been denied, by increasing the terminal rate 
rather than by reducing the intermediate rates, such a 
compliance with its fourth section orders not being re- 
garded by the Commission as prima facie improper. The 
order of suspension was vacated, however, “without preju- 
dice to the consideration upon formal complaint of the 
reasonableness of any of the rates in the tariffs above 
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specified.” The increased rates became effective May 30, 


-1914. About the time the increased rates to the inter- © 


mediate territory went into effect, the Illinois commission 
permitted an advance of 7 cents per ton in the rate from 
Illinois mines to Chicago. 


The evidence offered in behalf of the complainants 
relates chiefly to commercial conditions at the twin cities. 
In a large measure this evidence consists of a comparison 
of the relative merits and consumption of Illinois and 
Indiana coal with coal from the fields of Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Ohio, received at the Duluth docks by 
water. The complainants’ witnesses testified that Illinois 
and Indiana coal is of a grade inferior to coal from the 
eastern fields and is better suited for domestic than for 
commercial uses. It appears that for some years past 
there has been a decrease in the consumption of Illinois 
and Indiana coal in the twin cities for commercial pur- 
poses, and this is attributed in part to the quality of the 
coal. To the extent that its use has decreased, it has 
been replaced by the so-called dock coal reshipped from 
Duluth. It was stated that the business of selling Illinois 
and Indiana coal had been built up under the former rates 
with difficulty and that the recent increase will result in 
reduced consumption of this coal at the twin cities. 


There was also some testimony concerning the cur- 
tailment of free time allowance for unloading of cars and 
changes in the practice of the carriers with reference to 
payment of claims for coal lost in transit. We shall not 
state in dethil the testimony with reference to these mat- 
ters. It is quite possible that the changes referred to 
in the practices of the carriers may have made the han- 
dling of Illinois and Indiana coal less profitable at the 
twin cities, but it is clear that the bearing of such evi- 
dence upon the reasonableness of the rates here attacked 
is too remote to make proper its consideration upon that 
issue. 

It is shown by the defendants that the rate from the 
northern Illinois group, or base rate group, to the twin 
cities has been subject to considerable fluctuation. In 
1887 this rate was $2 per ton; in 1889, $1.75; in 1892, $2; 
in 1896, $1.50; in 1899, $1.65; in 1902, $1.40; in 1903, $1.50, 
and from 1904 to May 30, 1914, the date on which the 
increased rate became effective, $1.40. 


The following table submitted by the defendants 
shows the principal points in the northern Illinois group 
from which the base rate is applicable, together with the 
various routes, distances and per ton-mile earnings under 
both the former $1.40 per ton and the present $1.50 per 
ton rate: 


Ton- Ton- 
mile mile 
earnings earnings 
at $1.40 at $1.50 
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The table next below contains the same data with 
respect to the southern Illinois group as does the preced- 
ing table with respect to the northern Illinois group. As 
stated, this group originates much more coal destined to 
the twin cities than the other groups: 
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Ton- Ton- 
mile mile 
earnings earnings 
at $2.10 
per ton, 
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The only utaahe’ line haul from the southern [Illinois 
group or from other groups south of the northern [Illinois 
group to the twin cities is that afforded by the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 

There are in evidence exhibits showing the rates and 
ton-mile earnings on coal from representative shipping 
‘points in all of the principal groups here involved to the 
twin cities; also other exhibits, comparing the rates and 
ton-mile earnings shown in the exhibit just referred to 
and in the foregoing tables with rates on coal between 
other points for similar distances. 

It is deemed unnecessary to set forth all the exhibits 
and rate comparisons of record at length in this report. 
We have carefully considered all these in connection with 
the testimony of all of the parties, and we conclude upon 
the whole record that the rates from these Indiana and 
Illinois mines to the twin cities have been justified. 

The differentials over the northern Illinois group ap- 
plied from the mines to the south of that group have been 
held to be reasonable on coal traffic to the Northwest 
in the Illinois Coal cases, 32 I. C. C., 659 (The Traffic 
World, Feb. 13, 1915, p. 295). 

It appears that all deviations from the long-and-short- 
haul rule of the fourth section as between the rates to 
the twin cities and points intermediate have been elimi- 
nated. 

An order will be entered dismissing the complaint. 


ORDER. 
It is ordered, That the complaint in this proceeding 
be, and it is hereby, dismissed. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TAKES W. P. 


Vice-President C. M. Levey of the Western Pacific an- 
nounceds Tuesday that after May 1 the express business 
of that railroad would be operated by the American Ex- 
press Co. The Western Pacific connects with the Union 
Pacific at Salt Lake City, making a direct route to San 
Francisco. 

“In view of the fact,” said George C. Taylor, presi- 
dent of the American Express Co., “that reduced rates 
have turned long-haul traffic more toward express methods 
of transportation, a direct route to San Francisco and 
central California is vital to manufacturers and industries 
dependent on the markets of the far West. This addi- 
tional mileage taken on by the American Express Co. is 
a strong indication of the optimism which we feel in 
regard to the business situation. Express companies in 
general are good trade barometers, and since January 1 
we are glad to be able to announce a noticeable and 
steady increase in volume of express traffic. This is true 
especially of the last thirty days. On all our lines, along 
which live about four-fifths of the entire population of 
the United States, a reanimation in trade is everywhere 
apparent. As most of this business is entirely domestic, 
not depending in any way upon foreign conditions, it 
looks as if it were the beginning of a turn of the pendulum 
toward normal conditions.” 


‘ 
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Western Advanced Rate Hearing. 


Protestants Offer Their Evidence On Broom Corn, Cotton Piece Goods and Coal—Some Direct 


Evidence by Carriers—Clifford Thorne’s Answer to Wright—Cross-Examination 


At the afternoon session Friday, April 9, of the hear- 
ing before Commissioner Daniels in the Western Advanced 
Rate case, Walter C. Condon, rate expert of the Iowa 
Railway Commission, testified briefly as to rates on broom 
corn from the Southwest as compared with rates for 
similar distances from St. Louis to Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory, submitting exhibits to show that the 
western rates were in excess of eastern rates for like 
mileage. He was examined by counsel for railroads as 
to mileages used. In many cases it developed that short- 
line mileages were used. 

Clinton R. Lee was recalled. On cross-examination, 
he declared that the entire burden of any advance 
would fall upon the manufacturer. 


Ralph Rosenbaum, a broom manufacturer of Atlanta, 
Ga., appeared to protest against advances from Okla- 
homa to the Mississippi River. He attacked the 18,000- 
pound minimum as being excessive. Attention was called 
to the fact that there was an increase in minimum and 
class rating in southern territory. He felt that broom 
corn was bearing an unreasonable share of transporta- 
tion costs, as compared with other farm products. Wit- 
ness agreed that the advance would all be borne by the 
manufacturer. 

Mr. Wright questioned him as to amount of broom 
corn going into ordinary brooms. Mr. Rosenbaum said 
about 17 to 18 pounds per dozen brooms. In other 
words, the advance would amount to about one cent per 
dozen brooms. 


That broom corn, instead of failing to pay its 
proper share of the burdens of transportation, showed 
a favorable contrast when compared to returns on all 
traffic, was the testimony offered by C. W. Hillman, 
who has been associated with a number of state rail- 
way commissions as expert costs accountant in several 
rate cases. Mr, Hillman’s evidence was based on a 
comparison of broom corn movement from a number of 
Oklahoma points with returns on all traffic. 

His broom-corn data covered the movement of 261 
cars in October and November, 1914. The average haul, 
as stated by the witness, was 715 miles; the total ton- 
nage, 3,021; the ton-miles, 1,976,881; total freight rev- 
enues, $30,520.41; average load per car, 11.5 tons; aver- 
age earnings per car, $116.94; average earnings per car- 
mile, 16.36 cents, and per ton-mile, 15.44 mills. Con- 
trasting this with results on all traffic, he said: 


“From reference to the annual report of the C., R. 
I. & P. Ry. for 1914 to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission we learn that the average loading of each loaded 
car was 15.94 tons. If we assume 18 tons as the tare 
weight of the car, we have a total gross ton loading of 
33.94 tons. From reference to the exhibit in this case 
we find that the average loading per loaded car of broom 
corn was 11.5 tons, figures being taken from actual 
shipments from the state of Oklahoma during the months 
of October and November, 1914. Adding 18 tons tare 
weight to the 11.5 tons loading, we have a total gross 
weight of 29.5 tons, which is 15 per cent under the total 
gross weight of all traffic. We find that of the gross 
weight the broom corn is carrying 39 per cent in live 
weight, while the general traffic is carrying 47 per cent 


aged slightly over $72 per ton, which included about $17.50 





in live weight, making a difference of 21 per cent in 
favor of all traffic as against broom corn. If we allow 
20 per cent, about the average, of company material 
carried on freight trains we would increase our average 
per car on general freight to 17.93 tons, to which, if we 
add 18 tons tare weight, we would have 35.93 gross tons, 
which would yield a live percentage to dead per car of 
50 per cent, which is 28.3 per cent in favor of general 
traffic on this basis, viz., the gross ton-mile. On the 
other hand, the receipts per ton-mile on general traffic 
amount to .857 cents, while the average on broom corn, 
as shown by the exhibit filed herewith, is 1.544 cents 
per ton-mile, or 80.17 per cent in favor of the broom 
corn. It is true that in the above general figures both 
state and interstate traffic are considered, while the 
broom corn figures are only for interstate traffic. If, 


however, the intrastate figures be included on broom ° 


corn the rates would be considerably higher, and a com- 
parison much more favorable to broom corn would re- 
sult. The above general figures also include the high- 
rate, light-loading L. C. L. freight. 

“As far as can be determined, there are no special 
costs incident to the broom-corn traffic other than its 
comparatively light loading as against other carload 
freight. ; 

“The earnings per car-mile on all freight on the 
C., R. I. & P. amount to 13.66 cents. Making allowance 
for 20 per cent company material, this would amount to 
15.37 cents per car-mile, including the above high-rate 
L. C. L. freight. The broom corn nets 16.36 cents per 
car-mile. 

“The average haul of all freight on the C., R. Il. & 
P. road was 233.96 miles, while broom corn showed an 
average of 715 miles on interstate. This discrepancy 
between the average haul would be considerably reduced 
if we had compared the average interstate haul of all 
freight, but not sufficiently to in any way overcome the 
above discrepancy. It is an accepted fact that long 
hauls are conducive to a cheaper ton-mile movement 
than the short-haul stuff. Now there is also no special 
back haul of empties to meet the requirements of broom 
corn. If anything, broom corn should carry less of 
empty than the other traffic on account of a number of 
articles requiring a very high percentage of back haul, 
owing to the kind of car in which they are hauled.” 

Mr. Wright examined the witness as to the methods 
used in arriving at his figures. Mr. Hillman declared 
that the bases were of his own devising, and that on 
some commodities the application of the comparison 
used showed unfavorably to the shippers’ contentions. 
He insisted that he was not trying to draw any conclu- 
sions—merely presenting the facts as he found them. 


we 
More Broomcorn Evidence, 


Clinton R. Lee was again recalled at the opening of 
the session Saturday, April 10. He testified that the aver- 
age weight of broomcorn used in the manufacture of 
brooms at his Davenport plant during the past nine years 
was 28.09 pounds per dozen brooms. He also read into 
the records actual prices paid on better grades of New 
Mexico broomcorn in December. The Chicago price aver- 
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freight and $5 brokerage. He figured the average price 
to the grower was about $45 per ton. 

“You make a heavier broom than the gentleman from 
Atlanta, Mr. Rosenbaum, do you not?” asked Mr. Wright. 

“Our broomcorn is all weighed. I understand that the 
previous witness’ figures were an estimate.” 

“You furnish all the Pullman Co. brooms?” 

“Practically all.’ 

“Those brooms are all heavier than the average?” 

“Probably a pound more corn is used, but not enough 
to make the difference disclosed.” 

“Have you had any trouble in loading the minimum 
weight?” 

“Not that I recall.” 

Mr. Rosenbaum was then recalled. He stated that the 
18-pound weight was on the lightweight broom. The fac- 
tory he controls made brooms using from 20 to 44 pounds 
of broomcorn to the dozen. 

A. J. Blood, treasurer of the Pioneer Broom Co., Am=> 
sterdam, N. Y., testified that the average weight of broom- 
corn used in manufacturing a dozen brooms at his plant 
was between 271% and 30 pounds. This average was ar- 
rived at by dividing the year’s output by the corn used, 
after making allowances for waste. 

“Is the price of brooms now about the same as during 
the last ten years?” asked Mr. Wright. 

“About the same.” 

Thomas H. Marsland of the Lee Broom & Duster Co. 
corroborated the general testimony given by Mr. Lee. 

Mr. Hillman was recalled to correct testimony given 
the day before. He read into the record freight statistics 
from the last annual report of the Rock Island to its stock- 
holders, whereas his figures on Friday were based on the 
report to the Interstate Commerce Commission. Some 
question was raised as to whether the report to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission covered subsidiaries. The 
stockholders’ report, it was stated, did include such figures. 
He then stated that the gross ton-mile earnings on the 
broomcorn used in his original compilation were 6.02 mills 
per mile, against 4.4 mills on all freight. Both figures 
were exclusive of empty car mileage and the average for 
all freight also covered company freight. 

Mr. Wright questioned witness at length on his v-ork- 
ing sheets, but it developed that the copies furnished coun- 
sel had not been checked. Mr. Hillman promised to fur- 
nish the originals if desired. Mr. Wright said a checked 
copy would do. 


That existing rates on broomcorn from the Southwest 
are sufficiently remunerative and that the broomcorn ship- 
per is bearing his full share of the burden of transporta- 
tion costs was claimed by C. A. Steel, traffic manager of 
the National Broom Manufacturers’ Association of Daven- 
port, -Ia. 


“These advances,” said Mr. Steel, “fall heaviest upon 
the states of Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado and New 
Mexico. It is estimated that these five states produce 
from 85 to 95 per cent of the broomcorn crop of the coun- 
try. Taking the.rates now in effect from twenty-five repre- 
sentative shipping points in the states named, I find that 
the average haul to Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago and 
Memphis is 730 miles. The average rate is 54.4 cents per 
hundred pounds. On the basis of the established carload 
minimum of 18,000 pounds, this gives an average freight 
revenue per car of $97.77. The car-mile earnings average 
13.8 cents. 

“Hay is as nearly analogous to broomcorn as any 
commodity we might select. Both are farm products; both 
are shipped in machine-pressed bales. The minimum on 
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hay, however, is 22,000 pounds. Applying the same test 
to hay traffic in this territory, we get an average rate 
of 29.2 cents, as against 54.4 cents on broomcorn, an aver- 
age car earnings of $63.99, or $33.78 less than on broomcorn, 
and average car-mile earnings of 9 cents, as against 13.8 
cents on broomcorn. 

“While the tariff carload minimum is 18,000 pounds, 
the average loading is greater. Records on 1,011 cars in 
the past five years show an average loading of 21,585 
pounds and an average loading in excess ef the minima for 
different-sized cars of 10.8 per cent. Out of 1,505 cars the 
claims presented totaled only $1,244.36. Over $800 of this 
amount was for a car burned in transit. 

“Testifying on grain, one railroad witness claimed that 
eastern rates were higher than western. But this is not 
the case with broomcorn. In Official Classification terri- 
tory the’ minimum is 16,000 pounds, against 18,000 in 
Western Trunk Line territory. The haul from Chicago 
to New York is 912 miles, the rate 68.3 cents, the rate per 
ton per mile 15 mills, and the car earnings $109.28, with 
car-mile earnings of 11.9 cents. From Higgins, Tex., to 
Chicago, a haul of 913 miles, the rate is 63 cents, the ton- 
mile earnings 14.2 mills, car earnings $117 and the car- 
mile earnings 12.8 cents. From Chicago to Philadelphia 
the haul is 821 miles, the rate 66.3 cents, the ton-mile earn- 
ings 16.1 mills, the car earnings $103.80 and the car-mile 
earnings 13 cents. From Avard, Okla., to Chicago, the 
haul is 820 miles, the rate 59.5 cents, the rate per ton per 
mile 14.5 mills, the car earnings $107.10 and the car-mile 
earnings 13.1 cents.” 

On cross-examination, witness stated that he was un- 
able to say whether the points named on his earlier ex- 
hibits were representative hay shipping stations. 

Mr. Thorne filed an exhibit of rate compilations on hay, 
prepared by Mr. Condran. In so far as the exhibit covered 
tariff rates with comparisons of the excess of western over 
eastern, no objection was interposed, but Mr. Wright 
protested against the inclusion of data on a number of 
specific movements. With that reservation the exhibit 
was received. 

A number of letters from broomcorn shippers. were 
also filed. Commissioner Daniels said these would be 
made a part of the correspondence record of the case but 
that, since the protestants had not appeared in person or 
requested the privilege of making depositions, no other 
weight could be given them. 

Protestants then rested their broomcorn case. No tes- 
timony was taken on the hay rates. The hearing ad- 
journed at 12:15 p. m. until Monday. 


Mr. Thorne’s Answer. 


Mr. Thorne addressed the following answer to the 
objections to his list of interrogatories filed by Mr. Wright 
Friday: 

“To the Interstate Commerce Commission: 

“In reply to the communication by Mr. Wright relative 
to the proposed interrogatories to be addressed to the car- 
riers in the Western Advance Rate Case, I desire to make 
the following comments: 

“The proper time, and the only fitting time, it seems 
to me, for the making of interrogatories was after the car- 
riers had rested. The request for these interrogatories was 
made onsthe very day that the carriers closed their evi- 
dence. At the conclusion of the first four days’ testimony 
on the general subject, the carriers were given the privi- 
lege of later completing their testimony on that as well 
as other miscellaneous topics. They did not close their 
evidence upon the general issues until last evening, April 8. 

“It is true that inquiries have been made during the 
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progress of the hearing for data concerning the cost of 
handling different classes of traffic that will require con- 
siderable work on behalf of the railway companies. These 
questions were not addressed to the general issues in the 
case as to the financial conditions or needs of the carriers 
for additional revenue. 

“We studiously avoided making any inquiries that 
would necessitate any expense of a substantial character, 
affecting the issue of the financial needs of the carriers, 
until the carriers had completed their evidence and we 
could make our interrogatories at one time. ‘ 

“There is not one question that we have asked during 
the progress of the case, involving the general issues as 
to adequacy of the carriers’ revenue as a whole, which 
will entail an expenditure of $50 by the carriers, until 
these interrogatories, now in question, were made. 

“Especial attention of the Commission is called to the 
last interrogatory. This is the only one of the series that 
has been added to those that were used in the Eastern 
case. In this connection we call attention to the state- 
ments made on the stand, that large sums had been ex- 
pended in the manner therein stated. They were unable 
to give the amount of money so expended. 

“The United States Census Department did secure 
that information in 1904 and 1905 in reply to interroga- 
tories addressed in connection with the work of Mr. W. J. 
Meyers, who is now statistician of this Commission. That 
information, Mr. Meyers states, was of a confidential char- 
acter, and he, in a communication to us, states that this 
could not be furnished to us; further, that such information 
could not be secured from the reports to the Commission, 
and that it could not be secured from the reports of the 
railway companies to the stockholders, but the only way 
to secure it was by application to the carriers. A copy 
of that communication from Mr. Meyers appears in the 
transcript in this case, at pages 4427 and 4428. 

“We have used less than half of the interrogatories 
which the Commission found advisable to make last year 
in the Eastern case. We did not understand that they 
were addressed to the railway companies to satisfy any- 
body’s ‘curiosity,’ as suggested by Mr. Wright in his letter. 
We consider that they go to the very heart of the issues 
at stake. In a case of the magnitude and importance of the 
one now pending, no definite conclusion should be arrived 
at until there be just foundation laid therefor.” 

The last interrogatory referred to reads: “State what 
sums have been expended in raising the standard of your 
property, or in making improvements, additions, better- 
ments or extensions, which sums have been charged in 
operating revenues during each of the fiscal years 1901 to 
1914 inclusive.” 

Cotton Piece Goods. 


The hearing Monday was given over to evidence 
offered by shippers protesting against the proposed ad- 
vances in rates on cotton piece goods. By agreement 
between E. J. McVann, representing the Missouri River 
jobbers, and G. S. Maxwell, of the Dallas Freight Bureau, 
testimony was first heard from representatives of the 
Texas cotton mills. 


Why the Texas cotton mills feel that they cannot face 
an advance in the rates on cotton piece goods without seri- 
ously threatening the existence of the industry-in that 
state was told by the first witness of the day, J. C. Saun- 
ders, treasurer and manager of the Bonham Cotton Mills, 
Bonham, and president and manager of the Guadalope Val- 
ley Cotton Mills at Cuero, Tex. Mr. Saunders explained 


that the cotton mill industry in that state was still in the 
pioneering stages, facing difficulties of labor supply and 
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other high costs of manufacture. He further advanced the 
claim that the Texas mills, since their establishment, had 
more than borne their share of any rising costs of railroad 
operation. 

“The cotton mill industry in Texas,” testified Mr. 
Saunders, “is still in the pioneering state. Our mill at 
Bonham was established some fifteen years ago and we 
have had to contend and are now contending, with all the 
drawbacks incident to launching a new industry. Texas 
is a state where the cost of living is high. Labor rates are 
high. Fuel commands premium prices. 

“The Texas mills’ principal output is the heavy, coarse, 
low-priced goods. The poundage in proportion to value is 
high and the transportation charge in proportion to the 
value of the commodity shipped is also high. As we make 
only the cheaper, less expensive grades of unfinished fab- 
rics, our margin of profit is small—too small to admit of 
our absorbing increased freight costs. Moreover, we have 
been hard hit by the southern industrial depression. 


“We feel that we are so situated that we cannot stand 
any further increases in transportation charges. We feel, 
too, that we have more than borne our share of such costs. 
Our rates since the establishment of the mills in that state 
have been subjected to advances ranging from 33 to 50 
per cent. For instance, when the Bonham mill was built, 
we were given a rate of 46 cents to New York; we now 
pay 55 cents; to the Atlantic seaboard generally, we paid 
in the neighborhood of 60 cents; we now pay 69 cents; 
rates to Chicago and St. Louis have been advanced from 
42 and 46 cents to 55 cents.” 

On cross-examination by Mr. Norton, Mr. Saunders’ 
original estimate that the proposed advances would cost 
him over $4,000 was reduced to less than $800 on inter- 
state traffic. The balance, the witness believed, would 
go on intrastate business. In response to questions as to 
the effect of previous advances, the witness testified that 
the increase of rate to Kansas City from 41 to 75 cents had 
shut him out of Kansas City territory. 

Mr. Norton had estimated his cost to the witness of 
the advance on the basis of output figures furnished by 
the witness. On redirect examination, Mr. Saunders testi- 
fied that the changes in trade currents were so great from 
year to year that it was impossible to forecast next year’s 
business upon this yeai’s results. 

“All the mills in Texas are selling more or less in 
the New England territory, are they not?” asked Mr. 
Norton. 

“Ten.” 

“The proposed advances in the rates on cotton piece 
goods from Texas mills would so heavily handicap the in- 
dustry in that state in competition with competitive mills 
in other parts of the country that it would practically drive 
the Texas mills from the competitive field,’ declared W. 
Hogg, secretary-treasurer of the Dallas Cotton Mills, Dal- 
las, Tex., who followed Mr. Saunders. 

“The Texas cotton mill industry,” he said, “is con- 
fined to the manufacture of the lower-priced, heavyweight 
fabrics because the industry is still in its infancy in that 
state and because of,the difficulty of securing sufficient 
labor, both skilled and unskilled. We sell in competition 
with mills in the Southeast, which not only make the 
coarse grades that we put out, but also manufacture the 
higher-priced fabrics, approaching the output of the New 
England mills. There is a vast difference, however, in 
the cost of manufacture in Texas, as compared with the 
Southeast. Taking a 10,000-spindle mill, for example, I 
should say that our cost of production runs about 28% per 
cent higher than it does in the Southeast. When you con- 
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sider that the two states of Georgia and South Carolina 
alone_have 7,100,000 spindles, against 112,000 in Texas, you 
ean see what this means. 


“Our goods are sold on a delivered basis in competi- 
tion with southeastern and New England mills. When you 
consider the difference in labor costs you can appreciate 
that we are at an initial disadvantage. This has been aug- 
mented by the fact that to some points the Southeast now 
has the edge on us in the matter of rates. We are now con- 
fronted with a- proposal to further advance our rates from 
5 to 20 cents per hundred pounds with no corresponding 
advances from the Southeast. To-day, for instance, we pay 
55 cents to Aurora, IIl., while southeastern mills, on longer 
hauls, pay an average of 51 cents from Alabama, 55 cents 
from Georgia and 62.6 cents from South Carolina. The 
railroads are trying to advance our rate to 65 cents. To 
Louisville we pay 56 cents, as compared with averages 
from the states before named of 43.6, 49 and 56.6 cents. 
The proposed rate from Texas is 76 cents.” 

“Don’t you have an advantage in proximity to the raw 
material over the eastern mills?” asked Commissioner 
Daniels. 

“There is some advantage,” said Mr. Hogg. 

“The price of cotton has been very_low in the last six 
months, has it not?” asked Mr. Norton. 

“Yes,” answered the witness. 

“If you have sold at 16 cents at Aurora since the war 
began, what did you sell at before that time?” 

“T think the prices last two or three years would be 
from 19 to 22 cents per pound.” 

“The proposed advance is one-tenth cent a pound on 
this price,” stated Mr. Norton. 

Asked for the output last year, the witness was unable 
to give the figures, but for the last two years he put pro- 
duction at 4,939,920 pounds. 

Questions as to the value of the capital stock of the 
Texas mills brought the information that they were close 
corporations and the stock, therefore, was without fixed 
market value. Mr. Hogg volunteered the information that 
the president of his company would probably welcome a 
chance to sell out at par and that much of the stock of 
the mills in that state might be had at 50 cents on the 
dollar. 

“What percentage on capital and value of plant did you 
make in 1914?” inquired Mr. Norton. 

This question brought forth objections from counsel 
for the protestants. Commissioner Daniels ruled that, 
while the question seemed a proper one, yet the witness 
could not be forced to answer. “If the witness does not 
wish to answer this question, it would seem that his re- 
fusal must be taken into consideration along with his gen- 
eral testimony that the increase in rates would be a greater 
burden than he could bear,” said he. 

Mr. Hogg stated that his company took its profits or 


‘ pocketed its losses, as the case might be, without taking 


the public into its confidence. 
Names of Men at Hearing. 


Following the noon recess, Stanley H. Johnson, assist- 
ant freight traffic manager of the Rock Island, took the 
stand to offer in evidence a list of the names of the men 
present at a meeting of the Western Classification commit- 
tee several years ago, when cotton piece goods were con- 
sidered. This was in response to a request made by Mr. 
McVann when the railroad side was being heard. 

“If we could sell our cotton piece goods at the prices 
the railroads have claimed in this case as a reason why 
they are entitled to higher rates, we would make over 100 
per cent. profit.” This was the substance of the evidence 
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given by Leon Smith, president of the Smith-McCord- 
Townsend Dry Goods Co., of Kansas City, who followed 
Mr. Johnson. To support this statement, the shippers ex- 
hibited two large packing cases of dry goods, which had 
come in from Kansas City. 

“As nearly as possible, we have filled the list which 
the railroads allege is representative of the traffic out of 
our own stock. The railroad value placed on the lot was 
$65. The value we place:on it is $27.65. 

“But that is not the whole story. The figures filed by 
the carriers gave no consideration to the medium-grade 
goods that constitute the bulk of our sales. Their calcula- 
tions, instead of being representative, cover less than 25 
per cent of our business. For example, the range an tick- 
ing was given as from 5 to 26 cents. There is no such 
a thing as a 26-cent ticking. The nearest approach to it is 
a double-width ticking. Last year we handled one case of 
double width and 93 cases of medium grades worth from 
10 to 12 cents. 

“The railrdad list is also strong in the light weights, 
such as mulls and swisses, which are a very small part of 
our business. Last year we did not handle a single case 
of mull and only nine of swiss. We handled two cases of 
charmeuse. On the other hand, we handled 650 cases of 
denim, entirely omitted from’ the railroad list. We also 
handled some 800 cases of cotton flannel. , 

“Three-yard sheeting which the railroad lists at 64 
cents we can buy at 5%. lHEight-yard shirting they figure 
at 454; we will offer slightly the same or lighter weight 
at three cents. The railroad list quoted cotton toweling 
at 24 cents. Such a thing is unheard of. Linen crash can 
be purchased for considerably less than that figure.” 

Cross-examination of Mr.» Smith was -brief. In re- 
sponse to questions from Mr. Norton, he stated that the 
general level of prices, as compared with three years ago, 
was a little lower and that the prices on some lines had 
declined since the war. ’ 

“The prices you give are those that prevail since the 
outbreak of the war?” asked Mr. Norton. 

“Yes; they are the factory prices.” 


Thomas Byrne, of Byrne & Hammer Dry Goods Co., 
Omaha, testified that his freight bills on cotton piece goods 
last year amounted to $16,000. He also made a point of 
the fact that a large number of shipments received by 
him had come through from the East as carloads, under an 
any-quantity rate, and that the loading and unloading had 
been performed by the shippers. Like Mr. Smith, he testi- 
fied that the proposed advance could not be passed on to 
the consumer. This statement was contrasted with that 
of the Texas witnesses who had stated that the advance 
would be borne by the manufacturer. Both Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Byrne replied that they made no purchases from that 
territory. 


Treating of competitive conditions, Mr. Byrne said that 
prior to the decision in the Eastern Case, the Missouri 
River paid $1.42 to get its goods from the seaboard, against 
$1.15 to the Twin Cities. In addition to the advance both 
paid because of the decision referred to, the proposed rates 
would add another burden of 5 cents to the Missouri River 
charges and thus handicap jobbers there in selling in 
competition with St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

“You feel that the jobber, and not the manufacturer, 
would have to absorb the advance?” was a query of Com- 
missioner Daniels. 

- “We pay the freight. The manufacturers make the 


‘same mill price to all jobbers.” 


Witness conceded that when the proposed advance 
was reduced to a basis of its application to a yard of denim, 
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for instance, it would be too small to compute, but, he con- 
tended, in the aggregate it would amount to several hun- 
dred dollars out of his profits. 

“What is your profit?” asked Mr. Norton. 

To this there was objection. Notwithstanding the ob- 
jection, Mr. Byrne stated that it was common knowledge 
that the profit on cotton piece goods was very small. He 
could not answer the question of Mr. Norton specifically, 
he added, because he had not come prepared for such a 
line of examination. 

Mr. McVann renewed his objections, explaining that 
the subject had not been touched upon in direct-examina- 
tion and was, therefore, not a proper inquiry for cross- 
examination. Commissioner Daniels overruled the objec- 
tion in the same manner as he had done at the morning 
session. 

The last witness of the day was John A. MacDonald, 
president of the R. F. MacDonald Manufacturing Co., of St. 
Joseph, Mo. He, too, declared that the advance could not 
be passed on to the consumer. Like the other witnesses of 
the afternoon, he made no purchases in Texas. His goods, 
working clothes, he explained, were sold at a fixed price. 
A man wanted a dollar pair of overalls, for instance, and 
the demand had to be supplied. He stated, on cross- 
examination, that the price to the retailer of the $1 over- 
alls was 87% cents, f. o. b. point of origin. That left a 
margin to the retailer of 121% cents to cover freight, 
selling expenses and profits. This he did not consider ex- 
cessive. Because of fixed demand and fixed price,'he be- 


lieved that such goods would continue to be sold, even if at 
an actual loss to the retailer. ° 


Evidence Concluded. 


Direct evidence of the protestants and rebuttal testi- 
mony of the carriers on the reasonableness of the pro- 
posed advances in the rates on cotton piece goods was 
concluded after a protracted session Tuesday. The first 
witness of the day was J. I. Sweeney, traffic manager of 
the Smith-McCord-Townsend Dry Goods Co. Mr. Sweeney 
offered exhibits covering the movement of 45 cars from 
the seaboard to his company at: Kansas City to show 
earnings on cotton piece goods traffic. These showed 
that the total weight of the cotton piece goods transported 
was 573,874 pounds and of dry goods, 148,378 pounds. 
The average loading showed 6.51 tons of cotton piece 
goods and 1.96 tons of dry goods. The average gross 
ton-mile earnings on the cotton piece goods were 5.74 
mills, as against the railroad figure of 4.5 mills on all 
carload traffic and 4.23 mills on L. C. L. traffic. Against 
the railroad claim of an average loading of 3 tons on 
merchandise cars, he cited figures of 7% tons, based 
on 3,500 cars from the seaboard. 

The cross-examination laid stress on the fact that 
the cars cited covered only about 25 per cent of the re- 
ceipts of the company during the period used in the ex- 
hibit. Mr. Norton made the statement that 75 per cent 
of the business was probably handled on a more expensive 
basis. To this the witness returned no answer. Mr. 
Norton demanded figures covering the entire traffic. 

Commissioner Daniels ruled that, while the witness 
would not be required to comply with this demand, the 
exhibit would be taken in light of the testimony given 
and the showing made- would not affect business not 
covered by the exhibit. 

“Your figures here,” said Mr. Norton, “are only the 
inbound shipments and do not show your small outbound 
shipments from the distributing points.” 

“They are the heavy inbound shipments,” admitted 
Mr. Sweeney. 
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“You know there is a large movement in this ter- 
ritory of small shipments to the retailer. The exhibits 
do not take these into account.” 

“That is true.” . 

It was also developed that the exhibits covered con- 
centrated shipments and that the shipper enjoyed various 
services in delivery at Kansas City and in transfer from 
steamers to cars at Newport News. Gross ton-mile earn- 
ings, it was brought out, covered only that portion of the 
haul west of the Mississippi River. 

H. G. Krake, manager of the Commerce Club Traffic 
Bureau of St. Joseph, Mo., took the stand. He stated 
that the manufacture of overalls and such goods at St. 
Joseph was an industry employing some 1,200 operatives. 
The annual pay-roll was about $600,000. He brought out 
that there were six daily merchandise cars operating be- 
tween St. Joseph and the seaboard. The annual move- 
ment, he figured, was approximately 1,800 carloads, the 
average loading in excess of five tons. Cotton piece goods, 
he said, constituted an important nucleus of this tonnage, 
but just what the exact percentage was he was not pre- 
pared to say. 

“At present,” he testified, “the rate on cotton piece 
goods from the Mississippi River to St. Joseph is 32 cents. 
The short-line mileage from Quincy is about 204 miles. 
Jefferson City, 125 miles from St. Louis, and Sedalia, 188 
miles, only pay 17% cents. The railroads are here asking 
to increase the rate to St. Joseph to 37 cents without 
any change in the rate to Jefferson City or Sedalia.” 

Referring to certain figures relative to loading, Mr. 
Norton asked if the witness would be willing to accept 
a third class C. L. rate on the basis of a 13,600-pound 
minimum. : 

“T did not come here prepared to discuss that ques- 
tion,” was the reply. 

“But you compare rates with third class C. L. traffic.” 

“IT did that to show loading possibilities.” 

“And not actualities?” 

“We show average loading—that is an actuality.” 

“What percentage of cotton piece goods moves in 
merchandise cars?” 

“T cannot answer.” 

“That information would be interesting,” observed Mr. 
Norton. 

Mr. McVann raised the question whether the carriers 
were seeking to justify the through rates from the sea- 
board or their proportions. ‘The Commissioner stated that 
he understood it was the proportionals. 

“When it comes to a question of ton-mile earnings 
and the amount we are taking from the shippers,” inter- 
posed Mr. Norton, “we want consideration given to the 
total freight charges.” 


Convict Labor Competition. 


How the proposed increases in freight rates on cotton 
piece goods would operate to place manufacturers of over- 
alls at St. Joseph, Mo., at a further disadvantage in sell- 
ing in competition with prison-made garments was told 
by a number of manufacturers of working .clothes from 
the Missouri River. 

“We sell our goods,” testified J. D. Richardson, presi- 
dent of the Richardson Dry Goods Co., “in competition 
with the prison-made goods of Jefferson City. Competi- 
tors using convict labor have the advantage, not only 
in labor costs, but in the absence of any expenses for 
light, fuel, power or overhead. On top of this, Jefferson 
City now pays 14% cents less, and under the proposed 
rates would pay 19%. cents less on its cotton piece goods 
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for manufacture than we do, although the distance to the 
Mississippi River crossings is only 79 miles less. 

“The same basis of rates enjoyed by Jefferson City 
has also been extended to Sedalia, where competitive 
companies using free labor are located. Sedalia is only 
16 miles nearer St. Louis than we are to Quincy, yet 
for that additional haul we now pay nearly a cent per 
hundred miles per mile, and under the proposed rates 
we would have to pay almost a cent and a quarter. For 
the additional haul we would pay nearly 25 cents per ton 
per mile. 

“There is still another disadvantage which we will 
have to suffer if the proposed advances are permitted to 
become effective. Our manufactured product is sold in 
competition with the product of firms located at more 
easterly jobbing centers, where there will be no increases 


in the rates on cotton piece goods. We will have to-lay . 


down our goods at the points of consumption at prices 
that will hold the business against our competitors. The 
only way in which this can be done will be for us to 
absorb ,the increased freight rates on our raw material. 
We cannot pass it on. 

“Sight must not be lost of the fact that cotton piece 
goods, in addition to its use by the St. Joseph people as 
a raw material for manufacture into working clothes, is 
also a very important item of merchandise sold by whole- 
sale dry goods firms there in competition with whole- 
salers at the Mississippi River, Chicago and the Twin 
Cities. To none of these points are advances proposed. 
If the increase is allowed here, Missouri River jobbers 
will be compelled to assume the burden, because they 
cannot increase their selling prices in competition with 
the wholesalers at the other points named.” 

Corroborative testimony along the same general lines 
was given by R. W. Powell, vice-president, Britain Dry 
Goods Co.; T. P. Holland, secretary-treasurer, Wheeler 
& Motter Mercantile Co., and R. L. Campbell, vice-presi- 
dent, Tootle-Campbell Dry Goods Co. 

Mr. Richardson was asked what there was to prevent 


’' the advanced rate from being added to the price of the 


garment and passed on to the consumer. 

“The amount of increase on each garment,” he ex- 
plained, “would be so small that it could not be added. 
It would have to come out of our own pockets.” 

“Do you remember what you paid in freight on cotton 
piece goods last year?” inquired Mr. Norton. 

“Our total freight account was $60,000. Of that, about 
$27,000 was on cotton piece goods. We handled about 
3,000,000 pounds.” 

“So the advance would be about $1,500.” 

“What is the intrastate rate from St. Louis to St. 
Joseph?” asked Examiner Watkins. 

“Thirty-five cents on cotton piece goods,” said Mr. 
Krake. 

Brief testimony was offered by C. C. Wilbur, traffic 
manager of M. E. Smith & Co., Omaha, as to specific 
freight transactions of his company. 


Mr. Maxwell filed seven exhibits of rates from various 
producing to various consuming points, but could not 
testify as to actual movements. He explained that the 
rates were tariff charges on file with the Commission. 
The mileages shown, he said, were on the basis of the 
natural routes and gateways. Mr. Norton objected to the 
entire set of exhibits as dealing with paper rates and 
movements of no comparable value. The Commissioner 
ruled that the exhibits should be received for “what they 
are worth.” 

Mr. Sangster attempted to introduce an exhibit cov- 


” 
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ering the business of the Burnham-Munger-Root Co. of 
Kansas City, but objection was raised because there was 
no witness present to testify in relation thereto. Ob- 
jection sustained. 

D. E. Nettels, traffic manager of the Postex Cotton 
Mills of Post City, Tex., took the stand. He testified that 
his company was engaged in the manufacture of sheet- 
ing and pillow cases and sold its entire output to New 
York, the traffic moving rail-and-water, although rates 
had been established on the presumption that the move- 
ment would be to western territory. He offered exhibits 
showing rate comparisons and mileage from Texas as 
compared with rates and mileage from New England. 
The spread between the rates on sheeting in the bolt 
and made up, from New England, he said, was 20 cents 
per 100 pounds, while from Texas it was 63 cents. While 
the difference in value between the goods was only about 
25 per cent, the difference in rate was often over 100 per 
cent. He stated that his rate to Kansas City was $1.22 
and to Chicago 96 cents. Asked as to the profitableness 
of the business, he replied that the company was going 
along very nicely, having lost only $200,000 in the last 
two years. : 

At the conclusion of the protestants’ evidence Mr. 
Norton asked that the testimony of Leon Smith, Thomas 
Byrne, J. MacDonald and J. I. Sweeney be stricken from 
the record as having no bearing upon the reasonableness 
of the rates. 

“Objection will be noted,” remarked Commissioner 
Daniels. 

Some Railroad Testimony. 


S. H. Johnson, assistant freight traffic manager of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, was called 
to the stand. He first offered a ten-year rate history on 
cotton piece goods, in response to a request made by 
Mr. Maxwell last month. Mr. Maxwell criticized the ex- 
hibit because it did not show seaboard points or give 
tariff references. After some verbal tilts between Mr. 
Norton and Mr. Maxwell, Mr. Johnson said he would 
make the additions asked for. 

Taking up a number of points made by the protest- 
ants, he gave general testimony in rebuttal. He cited 
tariff references to prove that rates from Monticello, 
Ark., had been advanced and that such advances were 
under suspension. Advances would be made from the 
Southeast, he hoped, if the present proceedings had a 
successful issue. He took exception to the bill of goods 
introduced by Mr. Smith as showing several items of 
the same kind of goods. The omission of denims from 
his own list, he admitted, was properly subject to criti- 
cism, but the admission had been “inadvertent.” He 
took the position that the variation between his prices 
and those of Mr. Smith as to high values was consider- 
able, but that the differences were not material on the 
low-price goods. He assumed that the Smith-McCord- 
Townsend Co. sold more low-priced goods than did Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., from whom his data had been obtained. 


Mr. Sweeney’s exhibits as to values he criticized on 
the ground that in some cases the weight of the shipping 
case was included in arriving at the average value and 
in others it was not. He also condemned Mr. Sweeney’s 
failure to cover exclusively L. C. L. movements. 

“The protestants’ figures of average value show a 
range of from $26 to $40 per hundred pounds. Taking 
Mr. Smith’s estimate of $33.88, without the packing case, 
the proposed advanced rates from the Mississippi River 
to the Missouri River constitute only 1.18 per cent of 
the value, and that percentage of value is lower than 
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on any other article shown in my exhibit upon that. 


subject with the exception of plug tobacco and rubber. 
From this I draw the deduction that, notwithstanding the 
substantial diminution in value, taking Mr. Smith’s figures 
as against mine, the percentage of freight rate to value 
is well taken care of. This waives all consideration 
of the carriers’ views that cotton piece goods are dry 
goods and. should be so classified.” 

As to the rate to Jefferson City, Mr. Johnson con: 
ceded that it was a voluntary rate—‘“a foolsh” rate, which 
the carriers were now seeking to advance. The advance 
is under suspension by the Missouri commission. He 
also criticized Mr. Krake’s figures on C. L. movement 
into St. Joseph as failing to be representative. “They 
cover only a few shipments, mostly C. L. Not an article 
named is comparable in value with cotton piece goods.” 
Mr. Maxwell’s tables, he declared, had numerous errors 
in rates. . 

On cross-examination he admitted that he did not 
know whether there would be an advance from the South- 
east. 

The question of briefs being raised, Commissioner 
Daniels stated that the time allowed for filing would 
begin to run after all the evidence was in, but suggested 
that counsel begin preparation of briefs on individual 
commodities while the subjects were still fresh. 

Adjournment was taken at 6:05 p. m. 


The Coal Case. 


At the opening of the hearing Wednesday, C. R. Hill- 
yer, representing the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, 
announced that the general coal case for the protestants 
would be presented by his association, to be followed by 
testimony on behalf of Iowa shippers. 

F. H. Harwood, vice-president and general manager 
of the New Kentucky Coal Co., testified that the Illinois 
Coal Operators’ Association represented about 50 per cent 
of the tonnage produced in Illinois. His first exhibit 
showed the mining districts in Illinois, Iowa and Missouri 
and the Lake Michigan and Lake Superior docks through 
which eastern coals move in competition with western 
coals. He stated that the grouping of Illinois mines was 
made several years ago in an effort to place all producers 
on a fair competitive basis. The differentials as explained 
and approved in the Auburn & Alton case, recently de- 
cided by the Interstate Commerce Commission, were 
made part of the record. In discussing the adjustment 
to the twin cities, reference was made to the changes 
covered by the decision in the Daly Coal Co. case, decided 
a few days ago. 

“It is now proposed further to advance the rates to 
St. Paul and Minneapolis from northern Illinois 10 cents 
per ton, thus further increasing the disadvantage under 
which Illinois labors. A uniform advance is proposed 
from Illinois and Indiana and from Lake Michigan and 
Lake Superior ports to Iowa points, but unless rates 
from Iowa mines are likewise advanced we will also be at 
a disadvantage in competing for Iowa business with Iowa 
mines. 

“The lines serving the docks direct would, under the 
proposed advance, enjoy a heavier tonnage at a greater 
per ton-mile revenue than they would on Illinois coals. 
In my opinion, the North Western and St. Paul roads 
would enjoy a monopoly of business, in connection with 
the dock companies, to the detriment of the Illinois op- 
erators and Illinois railroads not serving the docks. 

“Because of compefitive conditions from one-third to 
one-half of the Illinois coal is sold at less than cost of 
production. The cost of production runs between $1 to 
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$1.05 per ton. Springfield screenings on contract sell at 
from 60 to 65 cents; southern Illinois at from 75 to 80 
cents. To overcome this, it is necessary to make up 
losses on our domestic prices. The advance would cur- 
tail our domestic territory.” 

Illustrative of the importance of freight rates in sell- 
ing coal, Mr. Harwood said: “In July, 1913, I closed a 
contract for 46,000 tons of domestic coal at the twin cities 
for $1.30 mines. When the rate was advanced 10 cents 
as against a six-cent advance from Duluth, I was forced 
to reduce price on renewal and closed the renewal on 
a basis of $1.25.” 

Mr. Harwood read figures into the record to show 
that out of a tonnage of 5,283,339 tons, the total claims 
presented for loss and damage, including claims for pil- 
fering and loss in transfer, amounted to $3,440.17. Fig- 
ured:on a per car basis, this averaged 234 cents per car. 

“Mr. Rowe,” continued the witness, “made some com- 
parisons between coal and other low-grade traffic. I would 
like to compare it with some high-grade traffic. For in- 
stance, the rate on bananas from New Orleans to Chicago, 
900 miles, is 46 cents per hundred pounds. The minimum 
is 18,000 pounds. Special service is given and an attend- 
ant passed free in each direction. Estimating loading at 
24,000 pounds, the car earnings would be $110.40. Com- 
pare this with movement of coal from Herrin to Sioux 
Falls, 768 miles, $3.10 per ton. At an average load of 
421% tons, the coal car revenue would be $131.75.” 


Comparisons of a similar nature were also made with 
movements of live stock, cantaloupes and melons. 


Reconsignment of coal, he said, was a necessity, be- 
cause of the practice of some retailers refusing coal at 
destination and because of the practice of shipping coal 
from mines to central markets on consignment. 


The witness was cross-examined by A. P. Humburg, 
commerce attorney of the Illinois Central Railroad, as to 
his testimony that the advance would result in greater 
tonnage moving via Duluth. 

“How does this eastern coal get to Duluth?” asked 
Mr. Humburg. 

“Via the Great Lakes.” 

“Do the eastern roads have a large empty return haul 
on their coal cars?” 

“They have a return haul largely on ore.” 


C. M. Moderwell, of C. M. Moderwell & Co., Franklin 
county operators, and president of the Illinois Coal Op- 
erators’ Association, followed Mr. Harwood on the stand. 
Coal from southern Illinois, he testified, meets the com- 
petition of West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania coal that is handled over the docks at the head of 
the lakes. Asked as to cost of laying down eastern coals 
at the Lake Superior docks, he stated that the freight 
rate from the Pittsburgh field to the lakes was 75 cents; 
loading charges to vessel, 5 cents; lake charges, based 
on a five-year average, 32 cents; cost of discharging coal 
at docks, carrying charges, degradation, interest, etc., 40 
cents. The freight rate from Duluth to the twin cities 
is 96 cents. The mine price of the Youghiogheny shipped 
to the head of the lakes averaged $1.25 per ton. This 
gave a total cost of coal delivered at the twin cities of 
$3.73 per ton. Southern Illinois pays. $2.20 to the twin 
cities. This would force the Franklin county operator 
to sell his coal at $1.53 mines, if he could get the same 
delivered price as the Pittsburgh operator. But, as a 
matter of fact, Franklin county is forced to accept less 
in competition with Youghiogheny steam. At the outset 
this difference was 75 cents; now the southern Illinois 
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operator is able to sell on the basis of a 40-cent differ- 
ential 

“Our screenings run from 40 to 50 per cent of our 
output. It is fair to say that all this coal is sold below 
the cost of production.” 


Price at Mines Declining. 


Exhibits were introduced to show that the average 
prices received at the mines had been declining; that 
the cost of railroad fuel had been diminishing, but that 
the labor costs had been steadily increasing since 1909. 

“The coal men feel that the railroads are especially 
fortunate in that they seem to be permitted to agree on 
rates, while the coal operators are bound by severe legal 
penalties against even attempting to agree on prices. 

“The last report of the Bureau of Census showed 
that, without allowing for any interest charge on the 
investment or for amortization of property the so-called 
net returns in Illinois were only three cents per ton. 
This goes to prove that the industry cannot stand an 
advance unless competing fields also pay a similar ad- 
vance. 

“If these advances are permitted to become effective 
the crisis in the coal business will be accentuated. 

“Our basis for the objection of this rate advance is 
largely that it is not uniform.” 

“Was there any change in the relative proportions 
of Ohio and West Virginia coal as compared with Illinois 
coal since the Illinois rate was advanced?” inquired Com- 
missioner Daniels. 

“Our tonnage has remained about constant, while the 
tonnage from the East has increased. In other words, 
we have not shared in the natural increase in consump- 
tive demands in the Northwest,” replied Mr. Moderwell. 

On cross-examination, Mr. Moderwell stated that there 
was either a great “overproduction” or “underconsumption” 
in coal. The trouble was traced back to the anthracite 
strike of several years ago. The bituminous mining had 
received a great impetus and the over-optimistic had 
opened up a number of new entries. 

Mr. Harwood was recalled to clear up a misunder- 
standing as to the percentage of screenings and slack. 
Slack, he explained, passed through %-inch screen; 
screenings pass through a screen of 2 or 1% inches in 
diameter. Nut passes through a 3-inch screen and over 
a 2-inch. The percentage of nut, screenings and slack 
combined is about 67 per cent of the output. 


He explained that railroads in some instances were 
now taking mine-run instead of lump. This made a dif- 
ference of about 10 cents per ton in price. 


A. T. Sindel, connected with the rate department of 
the Iowa railroad commission, took the stand to introduce 
exhibits to controvert certain tables filed by Mr. Rowe. 
He maintained that on a number of illustrative hauls in 
Western Trunk Line territory as compared with class 
rates in C. F. A. territory the general excess of western 
rates over eastern was 12.1 per cent, as against Mr. 
Rowe’s claim of 45.8 per cent. Taking the $1.25 rate 
on coal from Kenova, W. Va., to Sandusky, O., he com- 
pared this with a number of rates in western territory. 
He found the western rates exceeded the eastern on an 
average of 38.4 per cent and on the proposed rates, 46.4 
per cent. Comparing the percentage the eastern coal 
rates are of the average eastern class rates with the 
po2reentage the present western coal rates are of the 
average western class rates, he found that the eastern 
average was 29 and the western 30.6 per cent of the 
class rates. 
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“This would go to show,” explained Mr. Henderson, 
“that the relation of coal rates to class rates is prac- 
tically the same in both territories, but, if the advance 
now under suspension is permitted to become effective 
the parity of relationship would be destroyed.” 

Objection to the Sindel comparisons were made on 
the ground that, in the West, witness used ten classes 
with a divisor of ten to get his average, while in the 
East he used only six. 

“Would it not be more accurate,” asked Commis- 
sioner Daniels, “to take a certain commodity in the two 
sections and compare the rates?’ 

Witness acknowledged this would be so, but made the 
point that the carriers had made certain comparisons of 
first class rates in the two territories. 

Adjournment was taken before the cross-examination 
was concluded. 

Thursday Sessions. 


At the opening of the Thursday session, Commis- 
sioner Daniels announced that the application of S. H. 
Cowan to have rates on rice and rice products eliminated 
from the present proceedings, on the grounds that most 
of. the basic rates were before the Commission in formal 
cases, had been denied. 

Commerce Counsel Henderson of the Iowa commission 
announced that Mr. Sindell had been called home on ac- 
count of serious illness in his family, but offered to pro- 
duce him, if necessary, at a later date, for cross-examina- 
tion. This was agreeable to the railroad interests. 

By agreement, representatives of Armour & Co. and 
Swift & Co. then had an opportunity to present testimony 
in rebuttal to the plea for advances in the rates on slack 
from the Pittsburg, Kan., district to Missouri River cities. 
Figures were introduced to show that existing rates were 
on a higher basis than from competitive fields for hauls 
of equal distance. 

“The railroads,” said W. W. Menker, assistant traffic 
manager of Armour & Go., “testified that the average rate 
on coal per ton per mile to Kansas City from all pro- 
ducing points serving that city was 5.15 mills. From 
Mulberry, Mo., we now pay 5.93 mills, and under the pro- 
posed rates would pay 6.35 mills; from Fuller, Kan., the 
per ton-mile figures are 5.79 and 6.20 mills; from Arcadia, 
Kan., 6.03 and 6.47 mills. To St. Joseph the railroad av- 
erage figure was 4.55 mills. Against this we now pay 
5.10 mills from Mulberry, 4.97 from Fuller and 5.11 from 
Arcadia; the proposed rates will yield revenues of 5.62, 
5.52 and 5.68 mills, respectively. Against the average of 
4 mills from all points to Omaha, we pay 4.33, 4.28 and 
4.35 mills from representative Pittsburg district points. 
The carriers are asking that we pay 4.65, 4.60 and 4.68 
mills. A similar situation exists at Sioux City. 

“This comparison shows that the present rates from 
points of origin named are giving the carriers much 
greater earnings than the average and the advanced basis 
would yield still greater revenue than the average of all 
the advanced rates. The rates in and of themselves are 
on a remunerative basis. 

“The average load, based on an actual movement of 
437 cars received at South Omaha, was found to be 82,180 
pounds. This gives car-mile earnings under existing rates 
from the Pittsburg field of 24.3 cents per car-mile to 
Kansas City; 20.7 to St. Joseph, 17.8 to South Omaha and 
17.7 to Sioux City. The proposed rates would yield earn- 
ings of 26, 23, 19.1 and 18.7 cents per car-mile. 

“Comparison of representative hauls from the Pitts- 
burg field with hauls of similar distance from other fields 
clearly shows that the present rates from the Pittsburg 
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district are now on a much higher basis than the present 
or proposed basis from other mining districts. For in- 
stance, from Eldorado to Chicago, a haul of 312 miles, 
the rate on slack is $1.05, as against a present rate of 
$1.35 and a proposed rate of $1.45 for a haul of the same 
length from Mulberry to South Omaha. From Matoon 
to Chicago, 171 miles, the present rate is 82 cents; the 
proposed, 87 cents. For hauls of 176 to 187 miles from 
the Pittsburg field to St. Joseph, the rate is 90 cents, and 
the carriers are asking permission to increase this to $1. 
From Spadra, Ark., to Kansas City, a haul of 418 miles, 
the rate is $1.45. For hauls of 410 to 420 miles to Sioux 
City from the Kansas mines we pay $1.80, and, if the 
petition of the carriers is granted, would pay $1.90.” 

Similar testimony was given by R. O’Hara, rate ex- 
pert for Swift & Co. 

“You contend,’ asked Mr. Humburg of Mr. O’Hara, 
“that density of traffic and other conditions are the same 
west as east of the Missouri River, do you?” 

“No, sir,” answered Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara also made a point of the fact that slack 
moved heavily in the summer and was not, therefore, sub- 
ject to the excessive costs of winter traffic. 

Mr. Menker was asked whether he had used actual 
or weighted mileages in his figures. 

“Actual,” replied the witness. 

“That would make a considerable difference in the 
showing per ton per mile, would it not? inquired Stat- 
is.ician Curry of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“It would.” 

“Would the advance fall on you or on the operator?” 
asked Commissioner Daniels. 

“It would fall on us,” was the reply. 

“T notice that you are burning oil at Kansas City and 
not at Sioux City,” said Mr. Humburg, referring to one of 
the Menker exhibits. “Why is this?” 

“Because your freight rates are too high,” answered 
Mr. Menker. 

Robert C. Newton, in charge of fuel purchases for 
Swift & Co., was put on the stand at the request of Mr. 
Humburg to testify as to slack prices. He answered that 


prices in the Pittsburgh district ran from $1.25 to $1.35, 


per ton, f. 0. b. mines. There had been a 10-cent advance, 
witness said, about two years ago, following a change in 
the mining rate. 

Evidence of W. B. Martin. 


That western railroads in asking a 10-cent advance 
in the rates on bituminous coal from the East and from 
Illinois and Indiana to the west bank of the Mississippi 
River are seeking double the increase that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission itself specifically disallowed in the 
Five Per cent Case was the claim made by W. B. Martin, 
commissioner, Dubuque Shippers’ Association. 

“The proposed advances,” he explained, “on Eastern 
and Illinois and Indiana coal] to the west bank of the 
Mississippi River involve the same rates as were under 
consideration by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the Five Per Cent Eastern rate case. At that time the 
carriers sought to advance our rates to Chicago, and, in 
addition, to put 5 cents on our rates from Chicago to the 
river. Both increases were denied. In the face of this, the 
carriers are now seeking to increase our rates from Chi- 
cago, 10 cents per ton. 

“Not only should the proposed advance be outlawed, 
but we feel that the upper Mississippi River towns are en- 
titled to a reduction. When the Commission decided the 
Mississippi River Cities case, involving rates between the 
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East and the Mississippi River Cities, it established spe- 
cific class rates and then expressed the opinion that the 
commodity rates between the upper river cities and the 
East should not exceed the commodity rates between St. 
Louis: and the East by more than the difference between 
upper cities and St. Louis class rates. The Commission 
specifically fixed the differential of the lower class rates 
between the upper cities and the East at 1% cents per 
hundred pounds over St. Louis rates. 

“Our present rate from the Pittsburgh coal field is 
$2.95 per ton, as against $2.35 to St. Louis. If the same dif- 
ferential fixed on lower class rates were applied, our rate, 
instead of being advanced, should be reduced to $2.65 
per ton. I might further add that, since the decision on 
the Mississippi River Cities case, we have been nego- 
tiating with the carriers for a readjustment of coal rates, 
but, so far, without result.” 

J. A. O’Halloran, traffic manager of the Clinton Sugar 
Refining Co., Clinton, Ia., followed Mr. Martin on the stand. 
He testified that his company used between 65,000 and 
70,000 tons of southern Illinois coal per annum. The in- 
creased rate, if allowed, would therefore add from $6,500 
to $7,000 per year to the fuel costs. Inasmuch as the 
products of his company are sold on the basis of the Chi- 
cago market, the increase in fuel costs would have to be 
absorbed in its entirety by the refining company. 


“Southern Illinois coal,” he testified, “develops power 
50 per cent in excess of our boiler rating, against a 25 
per cent excess developed by coal from the Springfield 
district. This advance would be a discrimination against 
the producers in southern Illinois. In two years the cost 
of this advance on our tonnage would reach a sum that 
would be equal to the amount necessary to increase our 
boiler capacity sufficiently to discontinue the use of the 
southern Illinois fuel.” 

“The proposed rate from West Frankfort, in Franklin 
county,” said Mr. Humburg, “would yield a per-ton-mile 
revenue of 3.57 mills on slack. Do you consider that an 
excessive rate?” 

“Yes. On the per-ton-mile basis it sounds low, but 
you should consider the loading and the car earnings. On 
the latter basis, the rate is high.” 

“Then it is the loading that counts?” 

“In this case, yes.” 

‘When you consider the haul, that we carry the traffic 
across the bridge at the Mississippi River—” 

“Which we have paid for several times,” interrupted 
the witness. 

“Do you have a return load?” 

“We give you cinders.” 

“Do we haul the cinders all the way back to the 
mines?” 

“I don’t know. I presume not.” 

F. J. Danner, traffic manager of the Davenport Com- 
mercial Club, then took the stand. He testified that the 
consumption of coal in the Tri-Cities was about 700,000 
tons per annum. Most of this would pay the advance. 
Like preceding witnesses, he took the position that the 
proposed advances were held unreasonable in the eastern 


case. 


Mr. Humburg objected, claiming that no reference was 
made in that case to the rates on Illinois coal and that no 
evidence in relation thereto had been introduced. 

“Were you present at the Washington hearings?” asked 
Mr. Henderson. 

“No,” answered the witness. 

“Very well; I will withdraw the question as we have 
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enough evidence on that point from witnesses who were 
present,” remarked the Iowa counsel. 


The Bettendorf Letter. 


A point was made by the railroads of the fact that 
the Bettendorf Co., member of the organization represented 
by Mr. Danner and a large consumer of coal at Davenport, 
was not protesting against the advance. The letter which 
J. W. Bettendorf, president of the company bearing his 
name, had written to Clifford Thorne, criticizing the latter’s 
activity in opposing the pleas of the railroads, was intro- 
duced. In that letter Mr. Bettendorf said: 

“For the period of ten months following July 1, 1913, 
our payroll amounted to $1,400,000, paid to an average of 
2,000 men at the rate of $35,000 per week. From May 1, 
1914, to the present time (ten months) we have been 
enabled to employ an average of only 400 men, and in 
this period the payroll has not exceeded $300,000. 

“This shrinkage of $1,100,000 during the past ten 
months represents just this much loss to the merchants 
of this community, a loss most seriously felt. Merchants 
approach me continually in the hope that I can assure 
them that the conditions are improving and. business will 
soon yeturn to normal. This I cannot do. What 
has the shipper gained if, by the saving of a few dollars 
in freight, he contributes so largely to a condition that 
actually destroys the buying power of the community? 
As a large shoe dealer recently put it, ‘What gain is there 
in saving a few cents on freight if I cannot sell my shoes?’ 

“The very fact that the railroads claim the increase 
of rates asked for would produce but $10,000,000 addi- 
tional revenue, while the opposition claims it would pro- 
duce $100,000,000, would seem to indicate that much, if 
not all, the present discussion is based entirely on theory 
and the skillful manipulation of figures. 

“That business is paralyzed, practically at a standstill, 
with our manufacturing institutions and merchants thor- 
oughly alarmed, is an undeniable fact and not a theory. 
Will not these deplorable conditions be aggravated by a 
determination to prove a doubtful theory? Activity of the 
railroad companies spells prosperity; their inactivity 
means depression generally. 


“Grant this increase asked for. If the returns result- 
ing therefrom are abnormal, it will be immediately re- 
flected in a surplus (since future railway accounting is to 
be under government supervision), and when this surplus 
assumes normal proportions then will the shipper be justi- 
fied in demanding participation therein through the me- 
dium of lowered rates. . 


“I will not attempt to defend the past conduct of 
some of the railway companies, but it seems to me that 
with the future issuance of bonds or increases in stock 
under the supervision of the government (just as are the 
public utilities companies of the state of New York under 
the control of the state), the past can and must be abso- 
lutely ignored. We are now confronted with a condition 
that must be met by the application of common sense. 

“Under normal conditions, such as existed in 1913, the 
tonnage of freight arising directly from the activity of 
our company amounted in round numbers to about 450,000 
tons, or an average of one train a day, consisting of fifty 
carloads of 60,000 pounds each, which, at an average of 
$2.40 per ton, created a revenue to the railroad company 
alone of about $1,100,000, while in 1914 this tonnage shrunk 
to about 170,000 tons, creating a revenue of about $400,000 
to the railroad companies. 

“This inability on the part of the railway companies 
{o purchase equipment not only resulted in the vast fall- 
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ing off of business, but was also the direct cause of the 
cancellation ‘of orders placed, or the suspension of de- 
livery on large orders, for some of which we had already 
provided the necessary materials. One such order alone 
represented nearly $750,000.” 

N. D. Smiley, secretary of the Clinton Manufacturers’ 
& Shippers’ Association, also _testified. He’ estimated 
that there was a large volume of coal moving into Clinton; 
the steam tonnage he figured at 120,000 tons; domestic, 
120,000 to 125,000. The latter figures had been obtained 
from dealers and might, he admitted, include some duplica- 
tions. The increase on-steam coal rates would have to 
be absorbed by the manufacturers. From his talks with 
the dealers, he gathered that it would be impossible for 
them to pass on a ten-cent increase to the consumer. The 
increase would either have to be absorbed by the retailer 
or passed on as a 25-cent raise in retail prices. 

Mr. Smalley also testified that he was in Washington 
at the time the Five Per Cent Case was being heard and 
that an increase on Illinois coal rates was involved in that 
proceeding. 

Sioux City Téstimony 

That the present rates on coal from Illinois mines to 
Sioux City, Ia., now yield a higher revenue per car and 
per car mile than the average run of commodities was 
the defense offered in rebuttal by C. E. Childe, Commis- 
sioner of the Traffic Bureau of the Sioux City Commer- 
cial Club, who testified at the afternoon session Thursday. 

“Mr. Spens, one of the principal witnesses for the car- 
riers,’ said Mr. Childe, “presented a statement covering 
the average load on all the principal commodities han- 
dled by the transportation lines serving this territory. 
The average car mile revenue on the commodities named 
by him was less than 16 cents. Sioux City now pays 19.8 
cents per car mile on its lump coal and over 16 cents on 
its steam sizes. 

“It is usually considered axiomatic in rate-making 
that the longer the haul the lower the rate per ton per 
mile. This is a rule the railroads have disregarded in 
making rates on coal to Sioux City. Although the haul is 
practically the longest made on steam coal, the per ton 
mile rates are higher for shorter hauls to contiguous des- 
tinations in Iowa and Minnesota. 

'“The railroads have materially underestimated the ton- 
nage that would be affected by this increase. Witnesses 
for the carriers placed the delivery into Sioux City at 
2,400 cars of bituminous coal. I have made a partial in- 
vestigation into this matter and find that even in the de- 
pression of last year, over 5,000 cars were received. 

“One means which the railroads used in their en- 
deavors to justify the proposed advance was a comparison 
of the level of first-class rates in Official Classification terri- 
tory with first-class rates in Western Classification terri- 
tory, as against the relationship between coal rates in 
those two parts of the country. To show the absurdity of 
such a comparison, I have taken the relationship of class 
rates east and west of the Missouri River, as compared 
with coal rates east and west of that stream. The coal 
rates west of the river are the same or lower than the 
charges east, while the class rates are double. If it were 
true that the relationship as between class rates on the one 
hand and coal rates on the other had any probative force, 
then, on the showing here made, coal rates east of the 
Missouri River would be 50 per cent too high.” 

On cross-examination Mr. Childe stated that the car- 
riers had made a big mistake in not trying to advance 
less-than-carload rates instead of the charges on heavy 
low-grade commodities. 
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Referring to witness’ compilation based on the Spens 
exhibit, Mr. Humburg asked: 

“Would you think that the rates on the other commodi- 
tiees therein named were too low?” 

“I think,” parried the witness, “that you would have 
much more reason for advancing those rates than the 
rates on coal.” 

Proceedings April 16. 

Cross-examination of Mr. Childe was resumed Friday, 
April 16. Mr. Humburg questioned him closely on his 
comparisons on the Rowe class coal rate exhibit, witness 
insisting that his only purpose was to show how unfair 
the railroad comparison had been. He reiterated his 
declaration that, if an advance were necessary, it should 
have been made on L. C. L. traffic. He thought it fair to 
compare the haul to Sioux City with the haul to the 
twin cities. Mr. Childe called attention to a number of 
minor errors in the railroad exhibits, but declared they 
were not material. 

E. E. Trotter, general manager of the Cherokee Fuel 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., was the next witness. He objected 
to the advance in southwestern rates; one of the grounds 
being urged was the competition between steam coal and 
fuel oil. He could give no information as to oil rates. 

John A. Sargent, traffic manager, Central Coal and 
Coke Co., Kansas City, who said he represented 90 per 
cent of the output of the southwestern coal field, followed 
Mr. Trotter. He, too, dwelt upon fuel oil competition, 
but made the point that a large part of the oil tonnage 
moved via tank cars instead of pipe lines, and the com- 
petition, therefore, was not wholly beyond railroad control. 

“Reconsignment is necessary because of the impos- 
sibility of regulating delivery. We can control loading 
at the mines to the exact poundage called for by our 
consumers, but we cannot control the delays that may 
ensue in transit. Hence some such arrangement is neces- 
sary in order to effect proper delivery to the big steam 
users. 

“We are not here protesting the claim of the rail- 
roads for higher rates. They probably need it as much 
as we do. What we do ask is that any advance allowed 
be uniform as to all competitive fields. A change in exist- 
ing differentials may wipe out one district from the field.” 

“Reverting to the question of reconsignment,” asked 
Statistician Curry of the Commission, “is it coal recon- 
signed from some other consignee or billed to yourselves?” 

“To ourselves.” 

J. C. Storm of the Amarillo (Tex.) Gas Works took 
the stand to oppose the adjustment of rates into that city. 
He read into the record a number of rates on coal from 
Colorado mines to Amarillo and other southwestern points 
to show that the rate to Amarillo was excessive. He 
created a ripple of amusement at one point by remarking 
that he had studied three modern and one ancient lan- 
guage, and could read them better than he could tariffs. 

“We are paying about 50 per cent more on coal from 
Trinidad to Amarillo than the average ton-mile earnings 
on all commodities, as shown by the Commission’s statis- 
tical reports,” said he. “All coal rates are too low, but 
when you put them up you ought to take it off of some- 


thing else. If coal is shipped at these low rates, some- 


body else must pay the fiddler.” 


Testimony of D. L. Kelley. 

“The proposed advance in bituminous coal rates 
would further seriously retard the industrial development 
of South Dakota, now held in check by its inability to 
secure an ample fuel supply upon a reasonable trans- 
portation basis,” asserted D. L. Kelley, rate expert of 
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the board of railroad commissioners of South Dakota. 
In support of his claim that the existing rates are un- 
reasonably high, he submitted a volume of 20 exhibits 
covering rates on coal from the docks and mines to rep- 
resentative points in South Dakota, earnings, volume of 
tonnage, comparisons with rates in other sections of the 
country and average hauls. Great stress was laid upon 
the fact that the haul to South Dakota consuming points 
was from two to three times the average haul on bitu- 
minous coal for the entire country, but that, notwith- 
standing that situation, rates per ton per mile were higher, 
though normally it is an accepted rule of rate making 
that the longer the haul is, the lower the rate per ton 
per mile should be. 

“An analysis of the coal receipts at South Dakota 
stations last year on the Great Northern, Omaha and Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis railroads shows that 69 per cent of 
the tonnage moved from Lake Superior docks, 7.4 per 
cent from Lake Michigan docks and about 23 per cent 
from Iowa, Illinois and Indiana mines. This last-named 
percentage would also cover whatever eastern coal may 
have moved all-rail via the Chicago gateway. The haul 
involved in the movement from the Lake Superior docks 
is shorter, as a general proposition, than the haul from 
Lake Michigan ports or Illinois mines. It is our belief 
that these several considerations show that the Lake Su- 
perior adjustment is controlling and should have primary 
consideration. We will show that the present rates from 
Lake Superior ports are very high as compared with rates 
throughout this territory, and we believe that the carriers 
have failed utterly to justify the proposed increase. 

“The carriers are here attempting to advance rates 
which they themselves, a short time ago, reduced because 
existing charges could not pass muster before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Several months ago the 
South Dakota commission filed formal complaint with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission attacking the adjust- 
ment on both anthracite and bituminous rates. Rather 
than have the case come to trial, the carriers compromised 
and published lower rates. While these, in the opinion 
of the state commission, were still too high, the com- 
promise was accepted with the understanding that the 
rates agreed upon should be maintained. In direct con- 
travention to this understanding, the railroads are now 
seeking to advance these charges. 

“The average haul on bituminous coal, as shown by 
the ‘reports on file with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, is 184 miles on the principal roads in the East, 152 
in the West and 217 miles in the South. An analysis 
of the present rates on bituminous coal from Duluth to 
representative stations on the St. Paul in South Dakota 
shows an average haul of 536 miles and ton-mile earnings 
of 5.69 mills. On coal moving from Duluth via the North- 
western and Omaha roads, the average South Dakota haul 
is 476 miles and the earnings 5.56 mills per ton per mile. 
For the Great Northern the showing is 356 miles average 
haul and 6.77 mills average ton-mile earnings. These earn- 
ings are over 66 per cent greater than the average earn- 
ings on bituminous coal in the entire southern and east- 
ern districts, although the haul is twice as great, and 
they average 5 per cent higher than the average in the 
western states. 

“From Peoria, Ill., representative of the northern IIli- 
nois mining district, the haul to South Dakota averages 
645 miles and the earnings average 4.26 mills per ton per 
mile. From Milwaukee, Wis., to representative South 
Dakota stations, the average haul is 640 miles and the 
average earnings are 5.18 mills per ton per mile. The 
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average haul from Duluth to points on the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis railroad in South Dakota is 442 miles and the 
earnings average 6.03 mills per ton per mile. 

“We claim here that the carriers are endeavoring to 
impose the increased rates upon the heaviest and largest 
tonnage which they carry. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission reports show that bituminous coal made up the 
following percentages of the total tonnages of the lead- 
ing western lines involved in this case: Burlington, 31.09 
per cent; St. Paul, 10.12; Northwestern, 11.68; Rock Island, 
18.97; Great Northern, 6.41; Omaha, 8.46; Minneapolis & 
St. Louis, 22.39; South Dakota Central, 21.44; Soo, 6.82, 
and Illinois Central, 15.42 per cent. 

“Based upon tonnage figures furnished by the car- 
riers and per capita consumption investigations made by 
the state commission, it can be stated that the proposed 
increase would cost coal consumers of South Dakota alone 
over $91,000 per year. 

“The Great Northern is the long line from the Lake 
Michigan docks and the Illinois and Iowa mines to South 
Dakota. Despite this fact, an analysis of the actual move- 
ment of 1,207 cars into South Dakota via that line showed 


average ton-mile earnings of 6.21 mills and average car-. 


mile earnings of 18.7 cents. The Great Northern was able 
to derive this revenue, although its haul was 244 per cent 
of the average on bituminous coal throughout the United 
States.” 
Appearances Entered. 

Additional appearances have been entered as follows: 

J. W. White, for International Agricultural Corporation. 

Fred G. Wright, for St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railroad. 


H. K. Crafts and W. W. Manker, for Armour Fertilizer 


Works and Louisville Fertilizer Co. 

G. S. Maxwell, for Texas Cotton Manufacturers’ Assn. 

H. G. Krake, for Commerce Club of St. Joseph. 

R. D. Sangster, for Traffic Department, Kansas City 
Commercial Club. 

Cassaday, Butler, Lamb & Foster, by C. R. Hillyer. 

F. H. Harwood, for Illinois Coal Operators’ Assn. 

Rn. Be Rynder, for Swift & Co. 

John L. Bowlus, for Illinois commission. 

A .J. Branscom, for Aberdeen Commercial Club, Water- 
town Commercial Club and Huron Commercial Club. 

W. D. Wells, for W. S. Dickey Clay Manufacturing Co. 

C. D. Dooley, for Peet Bros. Mfg. Co. 

R. W. Ropiequet, for Ohio Valley Coal Operators’ 
Assn. 

Borders, Walters and Burchmore, and C. B. Heine- 
mann, for Morris & Co. 


COMMERCE REPORTS 


Nationality of Vessels Carrying American Commerce. 
For the information of the secretary of the treasury 
the following letter was written by the secretary of com- 
merce on February 17, stating the proportion of the im- 
port and export trade of the United States that is carried 
by vessels under the various national flags. It is pub- 
lished for general information: 





Dear Mr. Secretary: Receipt is acknowledged of your 
letter of February 15 requesting a statement regarding the 
proportion of our import and export™trade that is carried 
by vessels under the American, the English and other 
flags. In reply I take pleasure in appending the following 
memorandum, which shows the aggregate value of our 
water-borne commerce (imports and exports) in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1914, and in the first half of the cur- 
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rent fiscal year (July 1 to Dec. 31, 1914), with the pro- 
portionate amount carried in vessels of the principal na- 
tions: 








iin tem - - 9 
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Raperiea 6s. o's 0sesck $ 368,360,000 $234,009,000 9.26 14.09 
BEE 6 6.046 Wade vadne 2,023,340,000 872,581,000 53.45 52.54 
ac gra western 522,137,000 50,803,000 13.79 3.06 
WE hecttte baionnie ngins 175,501,000 76,988,000 4.64 4.64 
Ee errr re e 155,064,000 97,985,000 4.10 5.90 
IIGPWOERIAM .. 6c cccees 132,028,000 100,209,000 3.49 6.03 
er ee 80,963,000 44,053,000 2.14 2.65 
si ra tna tsa acide 73,442,000 51,505,000 1.94 3.10 
PEE ovaccesdewes 59,445,000 3,873,000 1.57 .23 
I 5k. 55s Fie 47,966,000 7,791,000 1.27 47 
SE MD vv-énewsmanvee 147,223,000 120,964,000 4.35 7.29 
TE +ssabeckoun< $3,785,469,000 $1,660,761,000 100.00 100.00 


A similar analysis for the month of December, 1914, 
the latest month for which details are available, gives 
the following results: Total imports in vessels, $102,040,- 
876, of which $16,771,000, or 16.4 per cent, came in Amer- 
ican and $43,669,000, or 42.8 per cent, in British vessels, 
the remainder being in vessels of other nationalities; 
total domestic exports in vessels, $221,193,000, of which 
$20,350,000, or 9.2 per cent, went in American and $128,- 
112,000, or 57.9 per cent, in British vessels, the remainder 
being in vessels of other nationalities; total water-borne 
commerce, month of December, 1914, $323,234,000, of which 
$37,121,000, or 11.5 per cent, represented the value of 
that carried in American vessels and $171,781,000, or 53.1 
per cent, carried in British vessels. From the foregoing it 
would appear that the current statements relative to the 
percentage of our trade carried in American vessels is 
substantially correct, but that the share accredited to 
English vessels is somewhat excessive. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) William C. Redfield, Secretary. 
Fertilizer Materials in the Import Trade. 


The increasing extent to which American farmers 
must rely upon domestic fertilizers as soil foods is sug- 
gested by figures issued by the Department of Commerce 
through the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
which show a decrease last year of 240,000 tons in the 
receipts of potash salts as compared with 1912 or 1913. 
The imports of that group of potash salts most largely 
used for fertilizer purposes amounted in the calendar 
year 1914 to 702,800 long tons, compared with approxi- 
mately 942,000 tons in each of the two years immediately 
preceding. 


Muriate of potash, sulphate of potash, kainit and ma- 
nure salts are the classes of potash usually designated as 
fertilizers, their value as soil food being dependent upon 
their content of K,O. The muriate usually yields about 
50 per cent of KO; the sulphate, 48 per cent; kainit, 
12% per cent, and manure salts, 20 per cent. On this 
basis the year’s supply of imported K.O was 176,354 tons, 
as against 228,757 tons in 1913 and 226,722 tons in 1912. 

Of guano the imports increased from 19,100 tons in 
1913 to 25,600 tons in 1914, and those of ammonia sul- 
phate from 58,300 tons to 74,100 tons. Calcium cyanamid, 
or lime nitrogen, is not reported monthly, but for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, the imports were 30,000 
tons, or double the amount for the preceding year. Only 
a slight change occurred in imports of bone dust and ash, 
the total increasing from 34,600 tons in the calendar year 
1913 to 36,000 tons last year. Of basic slag the imports 
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in 1914 were approximately 10,000 tons, a decrease of 
33 per cent from those of the preceding year. Crude 
phosphates, of which the United States is the world’s 
chief producer, show importations to the amount of 24,000 
tons, while apatite, a phosphate of unusual purity, de- 
creased in quantity of imports from 3,000 tons in 1913 
to less than 100 tons last year. 

The decrease in imports of potash salts extends to 
other groups used in the chemical and other manufac- 
turing industries. Carbonate of potash fell from 21% 
million pounds in 1913 to 16 million pounds last year; 
nitrate of potash, from 10 million to 2% million pounds; 
caustic potash, from 8% million to 7%, million pounds, 
and other salts, except the cyanamid, from 6 million to 
5 million pounds. Cyanamid of potash slightly increased, 
from 1 million to about 1% million pounds. 

The aggregate value of potash salts and fertilizer ma- 
terials imported into the United States in the calendar 
year 1914 was 38% million dollars, as compared with 
47 million dollars in the preceding year. Nitrate of soda 
decreased in value of imports from 211% million to 154 
million dollars, and sulphate of ammonia increased from 
4 million to 44% million dollars. 

A summarization of imported potash salts and other 
fertilizers, in tons, for the last two years follows: 


Articles. 1913. 1914. 
I Nee S Suc asad oe%'s na neasee.cee kh 465,900 329,600 
I A MN no alec bo siwnine + Qenle beeen Cass 213,800 168,500 
Rs 3 oo ag bc aed sane tie cena a ak 39,500 36,300 
ean aa aia a 0:b ain as Raw E> bere 223,300 168,400 
a vans aga bam de eee ean 625,900 543,700 
Sulphate of ammonia ........ cc ceccccecccece 58,300 74,100 
EEE ET RE Ee 34,600 36,000 
hed cee has ORR aa EMO Kens Ae awe ae 19,100 25,600 
BIE a ci cccccccccccresccccdicccccscccccccccs 3,000 100 
SUE og, cca htvet sins aedeensnwee 15,000 30,000 
DOP, GRU ode ccc ccecccscdogescceces 24,000 24,000 
EY ln Co oaks bas bulévietinhbe bo 6 0000S s oom 15,000 10,000 
Other substances used as manure* .......... 115,000 197,000 


*Fiscal year figures. 

The year’s purchases of the foregoing classifications 
had an aggregate value of $37,117,000, as compared with 
$45,069,000 in 1913. 


Accurate Shipping Manifests. 


Our readers will remember that in the issue of Com- 
merce Reports for Jan. 2, 1915, the secretary of com- 
merce caused to be published the following statement, 
which is here repeated for the sake of renewed emphasis: 

“The attention of shippers of goods to neutral coun- 
tries is called to the importance of having manifests com- 
plete and accurate. It is essential also to. avoid mixing 
contraband goods in cargoes otherwise not contraband. 
It is alleged that some American manifests have omitted 
certain contraband goods, also that efforts have been made 
to conceal contraband articles or to alter their appear- 
ance so that they will be allowed to pass. 

“A single case of the kind is enough to embarrass 
all American commerce to neutral countries by throwing 
doubt on the correctness of our manifests and on the 
neutral nature of our cargoes, thus possibly involving 
delay through examining cargoes that otherwise would 
be avoided.” 

The following facts give special points to the above: 
It appears that a shipper engaged space on the British 
ship Cretic of the White Star Line to sail February 16, for 
Genoa, for a shipment of over 100 bales of cotton waste. 
The company required the shipper to make an affidavit 
as to the nature of his shipment. This was furnished, 
to the effect that the said goods were destined for Italy 
only and were not to be re-exported. Soon thereafter the 
goods were delivered to the ship. The White Star Line 
is taking special precautions with the freight offered to 
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it and therefore subjected these bales to an X-ray exam- 
ination and opened some of them. It was by: this means 
discovered that within the bales were slabs of raw rubber, 
which latter substance is contraband. The shipper, having 
apparently discovered that the actual contents of the bales 
had become known, sent a letter stopping shipment of 
them and instructing that they be held on the dock sub- 
ject to his orders, returning also the affidavit which he 
had made as to the nature of the goods and their des- 
tination. 

The substantial facts have already appeared in the 
general press and are published here as a matter of 
special warning to shippers not to mix contraband goods 
with others which are not of a contraband nature. Such 
a transaction not only and properly subjects the shipper 
to exposure and loss but is the cause of a serious burden 
to honorable American shippers. 

London Freight Rates—From Manchester Guardian, Jan- 
uary 28. 


The outlook for early loadings in Argentina has not 
changed appreciably, as, although the amount of tonnage 
in sight for that position continues small, the chartering 
interest at present is equally light, and the only fixture 
effected yesterday was from Bahia Blanca to Marseille 
at $16.30. For this the steamer makes the journey in 
ballast from Marseille, where it is now finishing the dis- 
charge of her cargo from Buenos Aires. For later posi- 
tions there is a slight expansion of inquiry, and for March- 
April San Lorenzo paid $17 as the basis for west Italy, 
while for April business was done at the unchanged 
rate of $12.15. United Kingdom, not north of London, 
with the option of north Spain at 70 cents extra. For 
account of the States several orders are quoted for grain, 
and the northern ports have fixed for west Italy on the 
basis of $2.45, but in this market shippers, especially of 
cotton, are severely handicapped by the dearth of boats. 
For cotton rates are firmly held, Wilmington having paid 
$22.55 Liverpool, with the option of Havre at $2.45 more, 
the owner having secured the additional guaranty of 35 
days for all purposes. In the Mediterranean a small trade 
has been done for mineral cargoes, shippers at last having 
fallen into line with owners’ ideas of value. Algiers has 
fixed for Middlesbrough at $3.90 and Cartagena for the 
same port at $4.10, both prompt, while the latter also 
chartered for March loading for Tyne Dock at $3.90. The 
Bay ports are also paying comparatively stiff prices to 
secure the required tonnage, Bilbao having chartered at 
$2.45 Swansea, $2.80 Glasgow, and $4.15 Middlesbrough. 
East of Suez there was no change of note, as, although 
there is nothing like a general inquiry for tonnage, the 
occasional requirements of charterers which are put for- 
ward can only be filled at late full rates. Kohsichang 
has booked at $12.15 for London and Avonmouth. Coal 
chartering from the Bristol Channel ports has been some- 
what restricted by the reserve of owners and consequently 
rates were firmly upheld in all directions. A quieter 
feeling was noticeable from the Tyne district, especially 
for the coasting and Bay trades. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 

The Commission, on motion of the complainant, has 
dismissed No. 6425, Kolin’s Pickery vs. Texas & Pacific, be- 
cause the carrier has established a rule, with regard to 
readjustment of commodities moving into New Orleans on 
the domestic rate, and then exported, that is satisfactory. 

The Commission has dismissed Docket No. 6233, Stand- 
ard Chair Co. vs. Penn. R. R. Co. et al. 

The Commission has denied the application of the 
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Nashville Grain Exchange for a rehearing in No. 1698, W. 
S. Duncan & Co. et al. vs, N. C. & St. L. et al. 

Orders of dismissal have been issued in the following: 
No. 7588, Farmers’ Cotton Oil & Fertilizer Co. vs. N. C. 
& St. L.; No. 7707, Aland Iron Works vs. Pennsylvania et 
al.; No. 7626, Continental Can Co. vs. Atlantic City R. R. 
et al.; No. 7482, T. B. Stone Lumber Co. vs. Illinois Cen- 
tral et al.; No. 7633, W. D. Sheldon & Co. et al. vs. South- 
ern Pacific et al.; No. 7569, Vaughan Lumber Co. vs. 
Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. Co. et al.; No. 7236, Pioneer 
Lumber Co. vs. Northern Pacific; No. 7381, Ballman- 
Cummings Furniture Co. et al. vs. Atchison et al.; No. 


7132, New Orleans Board of Trade vs. Atchison et al.;- 


No. 7209, Fort Smith Traffic Bureau vs. Rock Island et al. 

The Commission has reopened No. 6337, Coffeyville 
Mercantile Co. et al. vs. Missouri, Kansas & Texas et al., 
for oral argument. The effective date, therefore, being 
postponed from April 15 to June 15. 

The Murphy Chair Co. has been allowed to inter- 
vene in No. 5511, Michigan Seating Co. vs. Grand Trunk 
Western et al., and the Waco Chamber of Commerce in 
No. 7628, Dallas Chamber of Commerce vs. Atchison et al. 

A rehearing has been denied to the railroads in 
I. & S. No. 484, involving lumber rates from Helena, 
Ark., to Omaha, Des Moines and other points. 

April 14, in I. and S. No. 533, the Commission vacated 
its order as to supplement 5 to Leland’s I. C. C. No. 1004, 
class and commodity rates between New Orleans and 
southern Texas points. The carriers have restored the 
old rates. 


TELEPHONE CASE DISMISSED 


Washington, D. C., April 16—The Commission to-day 
dismissed Docket No. 5462, a proceeding on its own mo- 
tion into the rates, regulations and practices of telephone 
companies. This action was taken because former Attor- 
ney-General McReynolds approved a reorganization of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. That reorganiza- 
tion makes the organization lawful and leaves only specific 
complaints by individuals to be dealt with in the ordinary 
way. 





FEBRUARY REVENUE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU. 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. O. 

A practically complete summary for February opera- 
tions, issued April 10, for 174 roads, with a mileage of 
227,516, shows an increase in the net revenue for the 
country as a whole from $169 to $219 per mile. That, 
however, was achieved on a smaller operating revenue 
than for February, 1914, the operating revenue being only 
$204,715,763, as compared with $206,703,847 in February, 
1914. 

There was a slight increase in the operating revenue 
in the eastern and western districts, the southern, as for 
months past, continuing to show a smaller revenue than 
for the corresponding period in 1914. 

In the eastern district the increase in operating reve- 
nue was from $88,117,037 to $88,533,948. The expenses, 
however, were cut from $78,325,312 to $70,603,964, so that 
the net rose from $9,791,725 to $17,929,984, or from $168 
to $308 per mile. 

In the southern district the operating revenue and 
expenses were both reduced, but the proportion was not 
changed, so that the operating net fell from $205 to $193. 
In-the western district the operating revenue in- 
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creased, in round figures, about $120,000, and operating 
expenses were cut about $3,243,000, so the net rose from 
$19,567,682 to $23,932,125, or from $156 to $189 per mile. 

For the eight months of the current fiscal year the 
net for the whole country fell from $2,595 to $2,510. In 
the eastern district it rose from $3,705 to $3,847. In the 
southern it fell from $2,104 to $1,730 and in the western 
it fell from $2,240 to $2,155. 


FILING FRAUDULENT CLAIMS. 

The Gamble-Robinson Commission Co. was indicted 
at Minneapolis last fall by the federal grand jury for 
filing fraudulent claims against the C., St. P., M. & O. 
Railway, in violation of section 10 of the Act to regulate 
commerce. In the trial of the case in the United States 
court last week the jury rendered a verdict of guilty in 
all five counts before Judge Boothe. These claims were 
in connection with carload shipments of peaches from 
Troup, Tex., in 1912. These peaches were handled by 
the Gamble-Robinson Commission Co. on a_ brokerage 
basis, for the shippers, the Troup Produec Co. The Gam- 
ble-Robinson Commission Co. settled with this firm, after 
deducting the usual commission for handling the ship- 
ments. Some of these shipments arrived in Minneapolis 
in a more or less damaged condition and the Gamble- 
Robinson company filed claims in its name with the 
C., St. P., M. & O. Railway for alleged loss. In order 
to support their ownership of shipments they secured 
from the Troup Produce Co. invoices purporting that the 
peaches had been sold to the Gamble-Robinson Commis- 
sion Co. at a certain price per crate. It developed that 
the prices shown on these invoices were inflated to the 
extent of 2% cents per crate. On April 13 Judge Boothe 
fined the Gamble-Robinson company $500 and costs in 
this case, on a basis of $100 per count. 


AMEND RULES OF PRACTICE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The commission in conference, April 6, voted to amend 

the second sentence of rule 14 of the Rules of Practice be- 
fore the Commission, reading: 


“Briefs shall be printed and contain an abstract of the 
evidence relied upon by the parties as the same; and in such 
abstract reference shall be made to the pages of the record 
wherein the evidence appears.’? 


to read as follows: 


“Briefs shall be printed and contain an abstract of the 
evidence relied upon by the parties filing the same, assembled 
by subjects under findings of fact, which the parties think the 
Commission should make; and in such abstract reference shall 





be made to the pages of the record wherein the evidence relied 
upon appears.” 


RAILWAY MAN FOR CABINET 





Establishment of a department of transportation, 
with a secretary of transportation, who would be a mem- 
ber of the President’s cabinet, was advocated by How- 
ard Elliott, president of the New Haven road, in an 
address at Norwich, Conn., April 8, before the Chamber 
of Commerce and the members of the eastern Con- 
necticut development committee. 


“The present condition of the American railroads 
is due in part,” he said, “to an effort on the part of 


the country to fix rates and service by regulation, and 
at the same time have them fixed by competition, thus 
creating an almost impossible condition, destructive of 
results and values. 
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“T believe it would be well to have a department 
of transportation, with a secretary of transportation at 
the head of it, who should be a member of the cabinet. 
Such a man would of necessity have to champion the 
rights and privileges of the transportation business, as 
the secretaries of the treasury, commerce and labor 
speak for their particular subjects. Such an Officer 
would have a wholesome balancing effect between the 
demands of the public and of the regulatory organiza- 
tions on one side and any errors of policy and man- 
agement on the part of the owners of the property on 
the other side.” 


CAR SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES 





The American Railway Association Committee on Re- 
lations between Railroads, in Statistical Statement No. 3, 
giving a summary of freight-car surpluses and shortages for 
April 1, 1915, shows: 

Total surplus: April 1, 1915, 313,421; March 1, 1915, 
322,290; April 1, 1914, 141,525. The surplus for March 1, 
1915, includes figures reported since the issue of Statistical 
Statement No. 2. 


Total shortage: 
April 1, 1914, 2,013. 


The figures by classes of cars follow: 


April 1, 1915, 348; March 1, 1915,/543; 





Classes Surplus Shortage 
eee ealons Oe e modes wd ae kaa wane 93,400 208 
ER Sa Shee aide cehee aha octge accra WR bia & are 19,472 50 
ee . . . cee asatee eae ae eas 145,069 33 
ge Walt buch ata n'4 Ree p Ware k a ORME OR 55,480 57 

SE ae Sa whe ak aie Roe dlm ate een mans 313,421 348 


DOCKET FOR N. I. T. L. 





The National Industrial Traffic League has issued the 
docket for its postponed spring meeting, to be held at 
the Hotel Chisca, Memphis, Tenn., Thursday and Friday, 
May 13 and 14. The announcement urges on members 
the importance of attending and points out that the docket 
includes some extremely important subjects and a splen- 
did program for the dinner. The office of the secretary- 
treasurer, it is announced, will be pleased to furnish 
copies of the docket to non-members eligible to member- 
ship, and co-operation in bringing out a good attendance 
of industrial traffic men not yet members is urged. Fol- 
lowing is the docket: 

Thursday, May 13: 10:00 a. m., business session; 
2:00 p. m., business session; 6:30 p. m., informal dinner. 

Friday, May 14: 10:00 a. m., business session. The 
afternoon will be devoted to a trip being arranged by the 
Memphis committee. 


Subjects for Business Sessions. 


Report of Executive Committee: Limitation of lia- 


bility by common carriers—Cummins bill; disposition of 


fractions in establishing freight rates. 


Report of Bill of Lading Committee: 
of lading. 

Report of Advisory Committee: 
trap or ferry car service charge. 

Report of Legislative Committee: 
gram for next session of Congress. 

Report of Tariffs Committee: Uniform stmbols in 
tariffs and classifications; association issues of tariffs in 


Uniform bill 
Car spotting charge; 


Legislative pro- 
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C. F. A. and trunk line territory; furnishing classifications 
free of charge; simplification of tariffs. 

Report of Freight Claims Committee: Showing names 
of original shipper on freight bill to final consignee in 
case of reconsignment; handling of freight, packing, mark- 
ing, billing, etc.; standard form of freight bills; notations 
on expense bills of loss and damage; inspection of ship- 
ments by carriers; unnecessary tracing. 

Report of Transportation Instrumentalities Commit- 
tee: Standard box car and pooling of cars; M. C. B. 
rules governing protection of car doors. 

Report of Western Division of Classification Com- 
mittee: Application of unit basis in establishing ratings. 

Report of Weighing Committee: Adoption of the 
code of weighing rules and amendments thereto; inter- 
pretations of the code of rules. 

Report of Special Committee: Stopover in transit to 
finish loading or to partly unload cars. 

Report of Committee on Car Demurrage and Storage: 
Notification of consignor of refused and unclaimed freight; 
code of demurrage rules. 


REVENUES FOR MARCH. 


Advance in rates did the Wheeling & Lake Erie little 
good in March. It is the first road, having $1,000,000 or 
more of operating revenues, whose report reached the 
Commission. Compared with March, 1914, March of this 
year was an exceptionally bad one. The operating reve- 
nue fell from $719,059 in March, 1914, to $410,861 for 
March, 1915. The net operating revenue fell from $227,- 
781 to $43,661. The operating revenue for the nine months 
shows a decline from $6,244,990 to $3,929,065 and the net 
fell from $1,702,812 to $661,084. The expenses for the 
nine-month period fell from $4,261,128 to $2,895,573. The 
reduction in expenses was in every department. 


CASE REOPENED. 


The Commission has decided to rehear Docket No. 
4678, Lebanon Commercial Club vs. L. & N. et al. At 
the same time it ordered it to be consolidated with No. 
5445, Cunningham, Duncan & Co. et al. vs. L. & N:; 
No. 5490, Lebanon Commercial Club vs. L. & N., and 
No. 5490, sub 1, Lebanon Carriage & Implement Co. vs. 
L. & N. The application for rehearing was made by the 
defendants. The further hearing has been set for 10 
a. m., April 27, before Commissioner Clark. 


VALUATION ORDER, 


The Commission made public valuation order No. 15 
on April 3. It requires carriers to furnish information, 
within ninety days from a date hereafter to be fixed, data 
with regard to leases made by steam railroads and privi- 
leges given by them. The object is to find out how much 
carriers receive from other carriers for the use of com- 
mon carrier property, other than equipment, particularly 
land, and ‘from privileges ‘granted by them for grazing, 
hotels, saloons, and so forth. 


UNREPORTED OPINIONS PRINTED. 


Beginning April 10, the Commission will print all unre- 
ported opinions, beginning with Unreported Opinion No. 
1820. The “A” series from now on will not be used, this 
series being dead. The straight series was used prior to 
the time when the Commission started to release unre- 
ported opinions in typewritten form. 
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THE CUMMINS AMENDMENT 


Varying Views Expressed Before Commission As 
to Effect of the Act 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


“The Cummins amendment to the Act to regulate 
commerce, if the railroads refuse to make any change 
in the uniform bill of lading, automatically advances 
rates. 10 per cent on June 3, the day on which it becomes 
effective.”—O. E. Butterfield, representing all the rail- 
roads in general and those in Official Classification ter- 
ritory in particular. 

“The Cummins amendment, in no way, shape or form, 
advances any rate or rates. It presents a case of two 
rates and, under the rule of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the lower one must prevail.”—Luther M. 
Walter, speaking for Clifford Thorne, who represents the 
Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association, and S. H. Cowan, 


who represents the American National Live Stock Asso-- 


ciation, but unable to be present. 

“The Cummins amendment would make a 10 per cent 
increase on June 3, if nothing was interposed, and we 
are here to interpose that something to prevent the in- 
crease, which would be manifestly unjust.”—-H. C. Barlow, 
representing the Chicago Association of Commerce. 

“The Cummins amendment does not strike down the 
uniform bill of lading. It strikes out some of its provi- 
sions, but what is left still constitutes a bill of lading 
that may be tendered to the shipper, and the latter is 
still entitled to the rates now in effect as the ordinary 
rates.”—Francis B. James, speaking for various shippers. 

The meaning of the Cummins amendment is thus 
clear as mud. The foregoing epitomizations of views ex- 
pressed at the conference held on April 10 show the di- 
vergence of opinion as to the construction upon the legis- 
lation which. Francis B. James characterized as crude 
and wholly unlike the bill introduced by the senator from 
Iowa. He said it is the Cummins bill, plus the amend- 
ments reported by Senator Robinson of Arkansas, and 
plus numerous amendments added while the measure was 
under consideration on the floor of the Senate. He made 
an analysis of some of its language which provoked a 
laugh, notwithstanding the fact that everybody in the 
hearing room in the New Willard was cross and tired. 
The analysis showed the crudities of the language em- 
ployed, especially in the three provisos. But he said that 
analysis showed that the amendment is much more re- 
stricted in its application than the railroad lawyers were 
willing to admit. 

C. Jones Rixey, for the southern lines, and Lincoln 
Green, traffic manager for the Southern Railway, gave 
notice that the southern roads, while believing the amend- 
ment automatically gives the carriers a 10 per cent increase 
if they stand pat, will not take all the law allows, but will 
file tariffs making only a 5 per cent increase. As to live 
stock, he said, they will insist upon the 20 per cent 
increase for each 100 per cent increase in value. C. B. 
Hillyer said that that would mean 1,000 per cent increase 
on a horse valued at $500. Mr. Rixey said he would not 
discuss the subject along that line further than to say 
that the southern roads will insist upon the alternative 
rates. 

Roads in Official Classification territory propose a 
definite change. After O. E. Butterfield, speaking for 
the committee representing all the roads generally and 
for the Official Classification roads generally, had dis- 
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cussed the subject at great length, he said that they 
believe the Cummins amendment allows them to retain 
in the bill of lading the clause providing for settlement 
of claims “at time and place of shipment.” Therefore, 
they will present amendments to it in time to become 
effective before June 3, so as to make settlements pos- 
sible on “value” instead of “invoice price’ at time and 
place of shipment. If the Commission cannot agree to 
that change, they believe their only course will be to 
collect the 10 per cent higher rates. 

“The carriers,” said he, “cannot and will not under- 
take to justify that 10 per cent higher scale, but until - 
there has been time to ascertain what would constitute 
a fair increase to cover the losses arising from the in- 
creased liability of the carriers, the 10 per cent higher 
rates would be the only possible ones.” 

With respect to live stock, household goods, glass- 
ware, paintings and a number of other commodities, upon 
which rates are now based upon some specification of 
value, the Cummins law does impose increased liability. 
Therefore they will ask for higher rates as soon as they 
can frame their tariffs accordingly. 

The carriers, according to Mr. Butterfield, believe they 
may continue to make rates based upon value, as de- 
cided in the Croninger case, and they proposed to do so. 


As to Express Companies. 


C. W. Stockton, for the express companies, expressed 
the conviction that the Cummins amendment imposes no 
additional liability upon them. Therefore they are not 
proposing anything. But if it is decided that it does, 
then, he said, he wishes to give notice that the express 
companies will ask for higher rates to cover the increased 
liability. , 

W. H. Chandler, for the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, said that for the Commission to insist upon having 
the value of the goods stated on the express bill of lading 
av the time of shipment would seriously embarrass large 
shippers. He said the shipping clerks could not give 
the value of the goods at time of shipment. He said 
that the large shippers ship at the lower rate and de- 
pend upon outside insurance companies to cover possible 
losses. They regard the higher rates as optional insur- 
ance. It is easier for them either to carry their own 
insurance or to buy insurance from outside companies 
than to take the time and trouble of declaring the value 
if it happens to be above the maximum fixed for the 
minimum rate. 


O. E. Butterfield first discussed the whole subject, for 
the carriers generally, and then C. Jones Rixey and R. B. 
Scott discussed it for the southern and western roads 
on the particulars of their local conditions. 


“We have interpreted the bill so as to place the full 
burden on the carriers and minimize the burden on the 
shipping public,” said Mr. Butterfield. 


“We believe the amendment does not deprive us of 
the right to fix rates based on value, Whether we will 
continue such rates is a matter for further consideration. 
We think misrepresentation as to value, especially in 
live stock, will ‘kereafter be evidence of misbilling, pun- 
ishable criminally under section 10. Inasmuch as the 
Cummins amendment does increase our liability as car- 
riers of live stock, we will seek increases, and we hope 
to have the new rates ready before the bill goes into 
effect. Southern and western roads have many rates 
based on value, all of which will have to be carefully 
examined. Commodity rates based on declared or as- 
sumed value, as, for instance, bar copper, ores and so 
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forth, under the new law, will be illegal and the classi- 
fication ratings will apply. That will place bar copper 
on the fifth class rating. 

“You think all these released value rates will be 
unlawful?” inquired Commissioner Clark. 

“Oh, yes; but we believe we have the right to make 
rates based on value; but rates based on value assumed 
to be not more than so much, we believe to be illegal.” 

Mr. Butterfield said the railroad lawyers generally 
believe the law applies to baggage also. He said he knew 
that the Carmack amendment had been generally ignored 
as to baggage, but that could not continue indefinitely. 

He asked that responses required by May 1 from 
carriers in the Release Rates case, be put off to July 1, 
because, as he said, the questions in that case are also 
raised in this matter. The Commission, during the noon 
recess, denied that request. 


No Pound of Flesh. 


“We are not here claiming the pound of flesh,” said 
R. B. Scott, for the western roads. “We do not for a 
moment undertake to say the 10 per cent increase could 
be justified. We do say, however, that our liability will 
be increased and we want to retain live stock rates 
graded on value and not as a limitation on recovery. We 
want our earnings to conform to the risks we assume.” 

Mr. Rixey said that, as to the southern lines, there 
is no doubt about the automatic effect of the law. Mr. 
Green, for the Southern, went into details to point out 
in what particulars the liabilities would be increased. 

Mr. Hillyer, for the live stock interests, said it was 
all “rot” to talk about the great liabilities incurred in 
live stock shipments in view of the fact that the sworn 
testimony in a number of cases shows that the loss and 
damage claims cause a drain of less than 2 per cent 
on the revenues. In 25,200 shipments, he said, only 
two claims were filed. Two per cent added for each 
100 per cent increase in the value, he said, would be 
ample. 

“It is absurd that ‘carriers should ask for advances 
‘on account of increased liability,’” said Luther M. Wal- 
ter. “These roads have been settling claims for full 
» value, and this Commission knows the fact. The new 
law will not change the situation in one particular. The 
law and the practice, after June 3, will simply be in 
accord.” He read into the record the figures showing 
the percentage of payments on loss and damage claims 
to the total amount of revenue. 

“Do you recommend that the carriers go up to June 
3 without change in the classifications?” asked Mr. But- 
terfield. Mr. Walter said “No,” and then the railroad 
lawyers laughed, because they consider that the crucial 
point. If the law makes no real change, they want to 
know why shippers insist that there shall be changes 
in the classifications and tariffs. 

H. G. Wilson, president of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, expressed the belief that the new law 
takes the right of initiating rates based on value out 
of the hands of the carriers and places it in the hands 
of the Commission. “We think it would be unwise for 
the carriers to go up to June 3 without making changes 
in the bill of lading and classifications to conform to the 
new law,” said he. “They should eliminate all parts in- 
consistent with the new law.” 

“The financial necessities of southern roads is not 
in hearing here,” said Mr. Barlow. “The question is what 
increase, in cents per 100 pounds, will be caused by the 
Cummins law. It is manifestly unjust and fundamentally 
wrong, that class rates should be increased to meet the 
cost arising from greater liabilities arising out of changes 
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in the carriage of live stock, fresh meats and commodi- 
ties carried on commodity rates based on released or 
assumed values. 

“The fundamental question is ‘What will be the dif- 
ference in the amount of claims paid now and the amount 
that will be disbursed under the Cummins law?’ I sug- 
gest that there be a trial of six months before any change 
is made in rates.” 

Answering a question by Mr. Rixey, Mr. Barlow 
frankly said that in his opinion a 10 per cent increase 
will take place if there is nothing interposed, “and we 
are here suggesting the interposition of that something.” 

Commissioner Clark, disavowing any intention to con- 
strue the act, asked that these questions be answered: 

“What does the law forbid carriers doing? What 
will be the lawful rate under the bill of-lading? Does the 
uniform bill stand or fall? What does the word ‘charac- 
ter,’ as used in the law, mean?” 

Explaining the last question, he said it is obvious 
that it must mean something more than the mere name 
of the commodity shipped. Whisky might be worth 
nothing, one dollar a gallon or $6 a gallon, he sug- 
gested. He wanted to know if the word did not have 
some reference to value or condition. 

Francis B. James was the last speaker, and the gist 
of his remark was that there is a good deal more in 
the bill of lading other than the limitations on liability. 
Some are stricken out, but after the congressional pencil 
has been drawn through those relating to liability there 
is still a bill of lading left to offer to the shipper, so 
that he may have the ordinary rates now in effect. 

“It abrogates only some of its provisions,” said Mr. 
James. “The English is bad; it is not the bill introduced 
by the Iowa senator, one of the most patriotic, and pains- 
taking in the Senate.” 

It is the impression that the Commission will be able 
to work out changes in the three classifications, the 
uniform and standard bills of lading and the tariffs also, 
if necessary, so as to make it absolutely sure that the 
Cummins law will not create any great amount of con- 
fusion in the transportation world next June. The most 
certain thing developed at the hearing on April 10 is 
that nobody is on record as claiming that the law will 
do anybody any good, while it is full* of possibilities of 
harm. 


The supposed beneficiaries of the legislation, having, 
in that way, disavowed any great interest in the statute, 
it is certain that the railroads are not anxious to have 
it construed in a way that will bring upon their heads 
the wrath of the shipping public. All parties supposed to 
be specially interested being agreed that something ought 
to be done before June 3, the task of the Commission is 
not made complex by the insistence of an extreme con- 
struction, one way or the other. 7 


‘So far as the arguments display the real feelings of 
those engaged in the hearing or conference on April 10, it 
may be said the Cummins law is a friendless waif. No- 
body is especially anxious to have it around. The reason 
for the large attendance was the possibility of the 10 
per cent advance in rates. There was no one at the 
conference standing up to say that it was about to confer 
any benefit upon him or anybody else. 


I. C. C. OFFICES CLOSED. 


The offices of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at Washington were, with other government departments, 
closed Thursday, the anniversary of the death of Abraham 
Lincoln. 
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BACK HAUL RATES 


Hearing Before Commission at Washington Re- 
vives Old Feuds 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Butlding, Washington, D. C 

All the bitterness engendered by the Spokane and 
intermountain cases has been revived by the proposals 
of the carriers for making rates to the so-called “back- 
haul” points on commodities embraced in Schedule C-2. 
At the hearing on the proposals, held before Commis- 
sioner Clark and Examiner Thurtell on April 12, Pacific 
Coast representatives, particularly Seth Mann and: Jo- 
seph N. Teal and the intermountain people, H. T. Bar- 
tine, chairman of the Nevada commission, and Former 
Senator Joseph Dixon, representing Missoula and Kalis- 
pel, denounced the propositions. 

In brief, they declared the propositions meant to 
re-establish the discrimniations that existed before the 
Commission dealt with the subject in its fourth section 
order No. 124. 

“The carriers are opening Pandora’s box,’’ said Mr. 
Teal. “The result will be the enactment of a rigid 
long-and-short-haul clause that will make it impossible 
for them to meet any competition by means of lowered 
rates at competitive points.” 

The discussion proceeded without reference to the 
fact that the Southern Pacific, with its adjunct, the 
Morgan Line ships, and the Atchison, are threatening 
to disrupt the whole situation, the former .by cutting 
the water-and-rail rate from New York to the Pacific 
Coast on canned goods, iron and steel, such as wire 
and nails, pipe and structural steel, and the Atchison 
is threatening to meet any rates the Southern Pacific 
may make from New York with similar rates from Chi- 
cago. The Atchison is not interested in anything east 
of Chicago, and the Southern Pacific is not interested 
in the all-rail haul between the Atlantic seaboard and 
Chicago. 

No matter what the Commission may do with re- 
gard to the rates to so-called “back-haul points,” the 
Southern Pacific and the Atchison will hold the whip 
hand with their moves toward making rates lower than 
those prescribed by the Commission, in fourth section 
order No. 124, as modified by Schedule C, as maxima at 
intermediate points. 

At the hearing on April 12, F. H. Wood, without men- 
tioning the proposed cuts by the Southern Pacific, advo- 
cated the proposal of the California terminal lines, which 
is that the carriers shall deduct seven cents carload and 
10 cents less than carload from the terminal rates and 
use the reduced rates for basing purposes, in making “back 
haul” rates to the interior. That means that almost as far 
eastward as Sacramento the water-terminal rates will ap- 
ply and the old California interior terminal situation will 
be restored. Sacramento’s local carload rate on Schedule 
C commodities is 7% cents. If the terminal rate is shrunk 
7 cents so as to afford a basing rate, Sacramento will have 
rates only a half-cent higher than San Francisco. 

Seth Mann, speaking for the water-terminal rate 
points, opposed the arrangement. He said that if there is 
to be any shrinking, he wants the local shrunk. 

F. A. Jones of the Arizona commission, representing 
not only the Arizona commission, but southern California 
interior points, suggested that the full terminal rate apply 
and that 50 per cent of the local back be applied at the 
interior points. 
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Mr. Bartine said he is not sure what the effect of 
the proposals will be, except that Nevada will get the 
worst of it, as usual. He said he did not want to make a 
long speech on the subject, but he wanted to know, why, 
if Sacramento and other interior California points get 
practically the terminal rate, why Reno and other farther 
interior points should not get reductions from the minima 
established in the original order, in the same ratio that is 
applied in the reductions under Sehedule C. In other 
words, he wants the reductions on the back-haul points re- 
flected still farther eastward. 

Charles F. Donnelly presented the proposals of the 
north coast lines, which, according to Messrs. Teal and 
Dixon, amount to no more than carving out a territory for 
Spokane, in which Spokane jobbers may distribute their 
commodities at rates lower than those made to points no 
farther from the water-compelled rate points. 

Mr. Teal advocated full locals back to a point where 
the combination amounts to more than a reasonable rate 
for the direct all-rail haul. He said he knew of no law 
that would allow the Commission to consider the fact 
that Spokane, under the favorable rate situation created 
for her, by years of discrimination in her behalf by the 
railroads, has made large investments. He said the rail- 
roads had been clubbed into giving preferences to Spokane 
and he warned them against again being clubbed into do- 
ing that. He said the Commission could consider Spo- 
kane’s investments without ignoring the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Willamette case. 

Senator Dixon said the proposal to make rates by a 
zone system other than that prescribed by the Commis- 
sion would be to give rebates to Spokane, a community, 
instead of to named individuals, to penalize Missoula and 
Kalispel for the benefit of Spokane. 

He said the carving out of a little zone, not more than 
fifty miles broad, is the best evidence that he could sub- 
mit df the desire of the north coast lines to give Spokane 
a rebate. 

Plan for Making Rates, 

The lines leading to California terminals have sub- 
mitted the following plan for making rates from eastern 
defined territory to such points: 

“Deduct from terminal commodity rates 7 cents per 
100 pounds, carloads, and 10 cents per 100 pounds, L. C. 
L., for basing rates, to which add full local rates from 
nearest terminal point to destination. This basis to pre- 
vail eastward from the terminal point until point is reached 
where the direct rate is the same or less. In no case shall 
rate to any back-haul point be less than to the terminal 
point.” 

The north coast lines have’ submitted the following 
plan: 

“1. Rates to points in group 2, as shown in T. C. F. B. 
Tariff 4-L, shall be made by adding to the terminal rates 
not more than 5 cents per 100 pounds for carload ship- 
ments, and 10 cents per 100 pounds for less-than-carload 
shipments. 

“2. The rates to points in group 3 as shown in T. C. 
F. B. Tariff 4-L shall be made by using terminal basing 
rates 5 cents on carloads and 10 cents on less than car- 
loads less than the rates to Pacific coast terminals. To 
these basing rates shall be added the lowest rate apply- 
ing from any Pacific coast terminal point, provided that 
the rate thus made shall not be less than the rate for a 
similar shipment to group 2 points, as above stated, or 
more than the rate for a similar shipment to group 4 


“ points, as hereinafter stated. 


“3. The Washington-Idaho line shall be the eastern 
boundary of group 4, except that points on the line of the 
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the Northern Pacific Railway from Pullman, Wash., to 
Lewiston, Idaho, shall be included in group 4. Rates shall 
be made to points in group 4 by the same method as to 
group 3, excepting a limited list of carload commodity rates 
embracing staple articles which are regularly shipped by 
sea, upon which lower rates are necessary to insure direct 
movement from the East and permit reasonable competi- 
tion in the distribution from group 4 points as against ship- 
ment by sea and subsequent distribution of the same com- 
modities from Pacific coast ports. Below is shown the 
list of commodity rates, stated in cents per 100 pounds, 
marked Schedule C-2: 


SCHEDULE 2C. 








—From —-- 
Chi- Pitts- New 
Commodities. cago. burgh. York. 
Canned Goods, minimum 60,000 pounds (Items 
i CR a ae dhe OOS TE Rae eee ge as 90 100 
Coffee, Green, minimum 60,000 pounds (Item 
ED Gain adte 66. toes ATRREE AER ORNS EO SRREK OC hEEe oe 80 90 100 
Articles of Iron and Steel, including Wire 
and Nails, minimum 80,000 pounds (Items _ é i 
632, 638, 666, 678, 680, 686, 688, 702, 704)... 70 75 80 
Minimum 50,000 pounds (Items 632, 676, 678, 680) 80 85 90 
Lye, Concentrated, minimum 60,000 pounds 
CRROE TOO) ccccicnecsrdocecnssvccssnegieere sees 80 90 100 
Paper, minimum 40,000 pounds (as described 
in Items 866 and 876) ....ccccccrccccvcccees 80 90 100 
Soap, minimum 60,000 pounds (Item 1046).... 80 90 100 
Starch, minimum 40,000 pounds (item 10538).. 90 100 110 


“4. In the republication of tariff 4-L an additional 
group will be provided to include those points on each 
road which are situated east of the east boundary of 
group 4, as above described, and west of the Idaho- 
Montana state line. The rates to points in this group, 
No. 5, to be made in the same manner as rates to 
points in group 4, excepting that the rates on the com- 
modities named in Schedule C-2 shall be 10 cents per 
100 pounds higher than the rates on the same commodi- 
ties to points in group 4. 

“5. Rates from eastern defined territories to points 
east of the eastern boundary of group 5, as above de- 
scribed, shall be limited by the maxima prescribed in 
the report and order of the Commission, but the rates 
on Schedule C-2 commodities shall not be more than 10 
cents higher than rates on commodities to points in 
group 5.” 2 

The carriers also petition for modification of that 
part of the order which fixes maximum commodity rates 
upon less-than-carload shipments from Missouri River 
points to points intermediate to Pacific Coast. The car- 
riers ask for authority to establish as maxima on less- 
than-carload commodities from Missouri River to inter- 
mountain territory rates made by taking 80 per cent of 
the present class rates now effective from the Missouri 
River to Reno, Phoenix and Spokane. The present 
class rates from the Missouri River to Reno, Phoenix 
and Spokane are: 


TS sels decedebedirences 1 eo 4 
ia tiie dle hack od beeen $2.50 $2.17 $1.83 $1.58 


Eighty per cent of the above rates would result in 
rates of: 


> cin Sra ad c.curaeeeeneie es 1 2 3 4 
OE lke dame aaa a ak’ $2.00 $1.73 $1.46 $1.26 


The carriers further propose that rates from points 
east of the Missouri River be made by adding to the 
rates above named the differentials prescribed in the re- 


port. 
Lincoln and Donnelly Theories. 


At the Monday afternoon session J. C. Lincoln and 
Charles Donnelly put forth propositions. The former, 
representing the New York commercial bodies, said the 
opening of the canal created a new kind of competition, 
more intense than had even been suspected. 
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“If, on account of the intensity of that competition,” 
said he, “you propose to change any part of the order 
of relief from the provisions of the fourth section, why 
not begin all over and make new orders?” 

He had no specific suggestion with regard to the back 
haul rates, his thought being that it would be better to 
deal with the situation de novo than to undertake to 
patch it up in the manner proposed. 

The Donnelly declaration was that the railroads, to 
meet the competition created by the canal, have a right 
to concentrate freight at an interior point and bring about 
its distribution from that interior point. He suggested 
that no court or commission would undertake to deny a 
railroad the right to meet competition in the way it seemed 
best to it, so long as it did not unduly discriminate. He con- 
tended that there is no power that can constitutionally re- 
quire the railroads to stand idly by while the competition 
of the cana! converted their coast terminals into useless 
scrap. He said that in defense of the rates which rivals 
of Spokane said had been made to force distribution from 
Spokane. Without admitting anything of the kind, he 
wanted to know how the railroads are to be denied the 
privilege of meeting competition in the way that would 
do most toward conserving their property. 

The speakers at the afternoon session made it clear 
that the matter had resolved itself into a triangular fight 
with the ports and the “interior terminals” occupying one 
of the three sides, Spokane on the other, and the other, 
inter-mountain territory on the third, with Mr. Bartine 
certain that no matter what happens, Nevada will “get 
the worst of it,” even as she would were the question 
to be carried into Congress, where Nevada would have 
three votes, one in the House and two in the Senate. 

Jay W. McCune, speaking for the Tacoma transporta- 
tion bureau, supported W. A. Mears, he said, in behalf of 
Seattle, and J. N. Teal for Portland, 

J. B. Campbell, for Spokane, denied that that city had 
entered into a conspiracy with the railroads to carve out 
a slice of territory for the Spokane jobbers. He said 
that Spokane is not entirely satisfied because the rates are 
not low enough. Just rates would be no higher than rates 
to the coast. He said Spokane could not allow this case 
to be closed without protesting against lower rates for the 
longer than the shorter haul. Mr. Maxwell, for Denver, 
protested against the arrangement because it would take 
away some of Denver’s jobbing territory. 

Mr. Truax, for the Simmons Manufacturing Co. of 
Kenosha. Wis., and the Chicago Metal Bed Co., asked for 
an adjustment of the rates so as to allow the middle West 
manufacturer to remain in the coast business on terms pos- 
sible for them to live. Martin Van Persyn, for the whole- 
sale grocery interests of Chicago, made a similar argument 
for the proposals of the California lines. 

G. J. Bradley, for Sacramento interests, acquiesced in 
the petition of the carriers, which, if granted, will put that 
city practically on the coast, the difference in the first 
class C, L. rate being only half a cent per 100 pounds. 

Just before recess for the day the question of addi- 
tional coast terminals was taken up. The order of the 
Commission, in approving schedule C, authorizes the 
changes in through rates to Pacific ports and then men- 
tions only those carried in the tariffs of steamship lines as 
ports of call. The result is the Los Angeles, Astoria, 
Gray’s Harbor, Vancouver, Bellingham Bay, South Bell- 
ingham and Everett are not set down as points to which 
terminal rates apply. 

Speaking for Astoria and Vancouver, Mr. Teal said 
that the railroads join in an application for the extension 
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of the terminal rates to those ports because, as a matter 
of fact, they receive and dispatch via ocean steamships. 
He said he had to admit, with some humiliation, that the 
Great Northern, the finest package and passenger steamer, 
goes to Astoria but not to Portland, his home city, Port- 
land folks being compelled to go to Astoria to take pas- 
sage on her and her sister ships of the Great Northern 
line. 
Some Water at Bellingham. 

Clinton W. Howard, in behalf of Bellingham, intro- 
duced photographs of ocean liners at the docks at Belling- 
ham and South Bellingham, and the battleship fleet com- 
ing into Bellingham Bay, seven abreast, after having cir- 
cled the globe, to show that Bellingham Bay is really a 
port. He introduced so much documentary evidence on 
that point that Commissioner Clark felt constrained to 
remark that he probably would not embarrass his col- 
leagues by publicly admitting that the record shows there 
is “some water” in Bellingham Bay. 

Los Angeles, represented by F. B. Gregson, occupied 
most of the Tuesday morning session to show that she, 
too, is a port, because her limits extend to San Pedro. 
There is, however, a rail haul between the point where 
goods are unloaded from the ships and the main part of 
Los Angeles. 

Mr. Bradley, representing Sacramento, asked Mr. Greg- 
son many questions about the refusal of the water lines 
longer to absorb the rail rates between San Pedro and Los 
Angeles. When Mr. Gregson’s answers did not fully make 
the point he desired to get into the record, he stated that 
last November the steamship lines had given notice that 
they would no longer absorb the local rate between San 
Pedro and Los Angeles. He said they did that so as to 
avoid bringing themselves under the disability of the 
Panama canal act in any measure. He added that the 
steamship lines could continue to absorb to Sacramento be- 
cause the haul to that point is all-water. Commissioner 
Clark said there did not appear to be any necessity for 
testimony on ihat point because the facts with regard to 
the withdrawal of absorption was known to the Commis- 
sion. 

W. M. Wood of the United States Pipe & Foundry 
Company asked that the port rates be allowed to go into 
effect on May 1, as originally ordered. Manufacturers have 
made contracts for delivery of material during May. They 
made them in good faith on the theory that the Commis- 
sion’s order would become effective on May 1, the car- 
riers having filed their tariffs in time to allow it to go 
into effect. He said that if the order postponing the ef- 
fective day to June 1 remains unchanged, it will be a hard- 
ship. He said he did not know, but he understood that oth- 
ers had made similar application, and he hoped that the 
Commission would allow the terminal or port rates to go 
into effect on May 1, necessarily on less than statutory 
notice. He could not see that the question as to what 
the intermediate rates or the question of how to deal with 
the back haul points could be held to be vitally bound up 
with the terminal rates. 

There was some protest against this proposition. 
Commissioner Clark said that the point was under con 
sideration by the Commission. 

The discussion was finished Tuesday afternoon. Mr. 
Bartine, in a thirty-minute speech, reviewed the position 
the inter-mountain country, with the exception of Spokane, 
has held since the beginning of the fourth section cases. 
He went farther, however, by suggesting that Congress 
never intended the Commission to authorize the railroads 
to make the Panama canal of not benefit to the inter- 
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mountain country by putting in rates so low that boat 
lines cannot live. na more elaborate form he asked the 
question that Frank Lyon propounded at a prior hearing, 
namely: Did Congress intend to give the Commission 
power to deal with the competition produced by the gov- 
ernment’s investment in the canal in such a way as to 
render the investment of little or doubtful value? Nat- 
urally, his conclusion is that Congress never intended to 
do anything of the kind. He doubted whether Congress 
intended that the Commission, should help J. J. Hilly carry 
out his suggestion that the railroads will convert the canal 
into lily ponds by making rates so low that the boat lines 
cannot live. 

The discussion, after Mr. Bartine’s speech, became 
informal. Commissioner Clark suggested that the Com- 
mission, in its Fourth Section Order No. 124, was able to 
meet the objections of the Supreme Court, which is some- 
thing Congress had not done in legislating on the long 
and short haul matter. He doubted whether the Commis- 
sion could render a decision that would be satisfying to 
all interests involved. He complimented, in a facetious 
manner, the firmness all interests have shown in standing 
by the positions they took when the question was new. 
He said he certainly could testify to the consistency of 
Mr. Bartine, Salt Lake, and other inter-mountain interests. 


HARMONY LUMBER CONFERENCE 


On April 7, at Memphis, a harmony meeting was held 
by three hundred lumbermen, members of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, and railroad officials rep- 
resenting the railroads between the Mobile & Ohio on 
the east and the Kansas City Southern on the west. At 
this meeting the lumbermen showed how much additional 
tonnage could be furnished the railroads if the rates on 
certain kinds of lumber were reduced, and argued that 
at the present time this tonnage is dead and left in the 
woods or destroyed by the settlers who are moving to 
the fertile region of the Mississippi Valley. 

James E. Stark, for the Memphis Lumber Co., made 
a motion that a committee be appointed consisting of 
three lumbermen representing the territory east of the 
Mississippi River and three representing the territory 
west of the Mississippi River; three railroad officials for 
east of the Mississippi River and three for west of the 
Mississippi River. This motion was seconded by W. B. 
Bowes, vice-president of the Illinois Central, and unani- 
mously carried. It was the consensus of opinion among 
all of the railroad officials present, including Mr. Biddle, 
receiver of the Frisco, H. C. Farrel, vice-president of the 
Cotton Belt, and Mr. Smith, vice-president of the L. & N., 
that 90 per cent of the cases now taken before the Com- 
mission could be disposed of by the proposed arbitration 
committee. 

On the 8th, the governing body of the Southern Hard- 
wood ‘Traffic Association held a meeting and appointed 
John W. McClure, presiding officer of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, chairman, and S. B. Anderson, 
president of the Anderson-Tully Co., and W. B. Burke, 
vice-president of the Lamb-Fish Co., to represent the east 
side shippers, the west side shippers to be represented 
by R. L. McClelland, vice-president Paepche-Leicht Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, Ill., G. F. Gadd, West Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and Walter L. Wellford, vice-president of the 
Chickasaw Cooperage Co., Memphis, Tenn. J. W. Town- 
shend will act as secretary of the commission. 

The railroad officials notified the lumber interests 
that they would appoint their representatives shortly. 





















Conducted by 


CHARLES CONRADIS, 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau. 


In this department we shall answer simple questions relat- 


Ing to the law of interstate transportation of freight. On ac- 
count of the Iimited space that can be allotted to this depart- 
ment and the demands made on the time of those conducting It, 
we cannot assure the publication of answers in less than six 
weeks from the time of receipt of the question. Readers desir- 
ing special service by requiring immediate answer may secure 


privately written answers to their Inquiries by the payment of 
a small fee, given on application. 
ddress al Department, 


The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Bullding, Washington, D. C. 

Larger Car Furnished than Ordered or Published. 

Louisiana.—Question: “Referring to your reply to 
‘Louisiana’ in the March 13 issue of The Traffic World. 
Will you kindly advise if second paragraph of your opin- 
ion covers such cases where shipper ,allows originating 
carrier the privilege of intermediate routing and further 
where originating line has through rates and divisions 
via routes over which minimum weight of 30,000 pounds 
applies regardless of size of car. In other words, we 
wish to ascertain if it is not the duty of the originating 
line, in absence of specific instructions from shipper, to 
so route shipments as to secure protection of lowest 
minimum weight as well as lowest rate.” 

Answer: Where a carrier by its tariffs establishes 
particular minima as applicable to cars of given dimen- 
sions, it must furnish a car of the size provided for in 
its tariffs and ordered by the shipper; or, in case of its 
inability to do this, it must provide other equipment under 
such conditions as to fairly protect the minimum of the 
car ordered or as published in the tariffs. Noble vs. B. & 
O. R. R. Co., 22 I. C. C., 432 (see page 334 of the Feb. 
24, 1912, issue of The Traffic World). 

Consignee’s Liability for Demurrage Accruing Prior to 
Acceptance of Goods. 


Florida.—Question: “A carload shipment of oranges 
is made to a given point, consigned to the shipper and 
order is given by him for delivery to certain purchasers 
and delivery made to them. It is found, after the sale 
is made, that the purchasers are not only on the credit 
list of the delivering lines, but also have arrangements 
with them under the average agreement. Before full 
disposition, however, is made of the car, demurrage ac- 
crues, and the question arises as to the responsibility 
for those charges. The contention from our viewpoint 
in connection with the conditions as stated is that special 
arrangements have been made with the ultimate con- 
signees which would come within the purview of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission decisions in which they 
have. decided that special arrangements made by the 
transportation lines with the consignees would relieve 
the shipper of the responsibility as to transportation 
charges on a given shipment handled under such condi- 
tions. Kindly take the matter under review and advise 
through the columns of The Traffic World.” 

Answer: 
the Commission considered a case where demurrage ac- 
crued on account of the failure of shipper to properly 
load the car, and, while holding that the carrier must 
collect demurrage from either the shipper or the con- 
signee, yet declined to undertake to investigate the facts 
and determine for the carrier whether the shipper or the 
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consignee was liable for the charges, holding that this 
question was for the courts to determine. 

The Commission has frequently held that when de- 
murrage accrues through the fault of the shipper, such 
as improperly designating the consignee, delay in giving 
delivery instructions, etc., that the carrier must assess 
and collect the lawfully published demurrage charges. 
While the courts have generally held that a consignee, 
by the mere act of accepting goods consigned to him 
under a bill of lading by which the person receiving the 
goods is to pay freight, is held bound by an implied con- 
tract to pay the freight, yet unless the bill of lading, 
either itself or by reference to another instrument, con- 
tains also an express provision providing for the payment 
of demurrage, the consignee, by simply accepting the 
goods, would not thereby become liable for the payment 
thereof. Neither does the fact that the consignee is on 
the carrier’s credit list or working under the average- 
agreement bind the consignee to pay demurrage charges 
accruing prior to a delivery to or acceptance of the goods 
by him. 

cg *% Eo 
Carriers Ordinarily Liable for Only Such Damages ay 
Are Natural Sequence of Breach. 

Ohio.—Question: “You have rendered a number of 
opinions as to the measure of damages to apply on ac- 
count of delays in transit. It is my understanding, from 
the opinions rendered, that the carrier is liable for such 
damages as naturally and proximately flow from its neg- 
lect. Recently one of the carriers set forth the principle 
that there is no liability unless the nature of the goods 
was such that they depreciated in quality because of the 
delay in transit. A short time ago we made an interstate 
shipment which was badly delayed in transit, and during 
the delay the consignee suffered considerable damage on 
account of the collapse of a temporary structure which 
he had erected, awaiting our shipment. The carrier dis- 
claims liability for this damage, as there was no depre- 
ciation in the quality of the goods, and they were not 
notified at the time the contract for transportation was 
made that the goods were to be put to any special use, 
and therefore its acceptance of the goods could not be 
said to amount to an assumption of the risks which nat- 
urally and proximately flow from its default.” 

Answer: When there is no difference in the value of 
the goods when they should have arrived and when they 
did in fact arrive, the shipper will be entitled to recover 
nominal damages only, in addition to such other and in- 
cidental damages as naturally and proximately flow from 
the delay; that is, such damages as may reasonably be 
presumed to have been in contemplation of the parties 
when the contract of affreightment was made. If there 
are circumstances under which the application of this 
rule would be inequitable, or where for special reasons 
the shipper may desire that the transportation of his 
goods shall be hastened, the shipper should, at the time 
the contract is made, notify the carrier of the circum- 
stances requiring expedition in the shipment so as to 
bring the damages within the expectation of the parties. 
Section 3 of the uniform bill of lading, which is a valid 
contract between the carrier and the shipper, expressly 
provides that “no carrier is bound to transport said prop- 
erty by any particular train or vessel, or in time for any 
particular market, or otherwise than with reasonable 
dispatch, unless by specific agreement endorsed thereon.” 

In the absence of such notice and agreement, it is 
our opinion that the collapse of the described temporary 
structure is not equivalent to such damages as fairly 
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might be supposed to have been the necessary and nat- 
ural sequence of the delay in transit, and as présumed 
to have been in contemplation of the parties when the 
contract of affreightment was made. 
Bo BS * 
Carrier’s Liability in Delayed Shipments to Prepaid 
Stations. 


J 

Wisconsin.—Question: “On June 13, 1913, John Jones 
made a less-than-carload shipment of refrigerators from a 
point in the northern part of Wisconsin to John Smith, at 
a point in Kentucky. The point in Kentucky is a pre- 
paid station. The shipment did not arrive at destination 
until Sept. 24, 1913, and was unloaded at the station by 
the conductor. On Aug. 5, 1913, the consignee notified 
the shipper that the shipment had not arrived at that 
time, and that he could not therefore accept the ship- 
ment on its arrival, as it was needed at once, and he 
would have to buy elsewhere. On receipt of which in- 
formation the shipper filed the claim with the originating 
carrier for this shipment on Aug. 13, 1913. The carrier 
has, however, declined to pay the claim on the conten- 
tion that the shipment arrived and was unloaded at a 
prepaid station, and that same constitutes delivery, and 
that the liability of the carrier ceases when the shipment 
has been unloaded at a prepaid station. Will you kindly 
advise where a common carrier can be held liable for 
the loss of a shipment under the above circumstances?” 

Answer: Under the provision of section 5 of the 
uniform bill of lading, when property is destined to a 
station at which there is no regularly appointed agent 
of the carrier, the same may be safely and properly un- 
loaded from cars, and any loss or damage occurring there- 
after will be entirely at risk of the owner. For any dam- 
ages that the owner has suffered by reason of a delay 
in transit or delivery of the shipment, through causes 
attributable to the fault or negligence of the carrier, the 
latter is, of course, liable. But unless the goods have 
become worthless by reason of the delay, the owner is 
not justified in refusing to receive them; he should ac- 
cept the goods and hold the carrier responsible for the 
damages. As to the measure of such damages, see our 
above answer to “Ohio.” 

% eo 
Consignor’s Liability for Demurrage and Storage Charges 
on Unclaimed Shipments. 


Pennsylvania.—Question: “Some time since, we made 
a consignment of brick to a consignee in the Southwest. 
After a short time the consignee paid this company for 
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the material shipped, and now along comes the railroad 
with demurrage and storage bills, stating that the con- 
signee has been unable to pay the freight charges and 
after several months have elapsed the material, after 
being held in their cars, then unloaded and stored, was 
sold to cover the transportation charges, demurrage and 
storage. As there was not a sufficient amount received 
from the sale of the material, they are now trying to 
collect the storage and demurrage charges. Do you know 
of any rule issued by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, or of any order given by any court covering this 
situation, where the railroads have tried to collect from 
the consignor the demurrage and storage charges, even 
though the consignee had paid for the material shipped?” 

Answer: So far as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is concerned, while it holds that demurrage and 
storage charges must be collected by the carriers in 
accordance with their tariff regulations, yet that the Com- 
mission is without jurisdiction to investigate the facts 
and determine whether the shipper or the consignee is 
liable for the charges, this being a question for the courts. 

In the collection of unpaid freight charges, the courts 
hold that the carrier may recover from either the con- 
signee, as presumptive owner of the. goods, or from the 
consignor, as the party with whom the contract of 
affreightment was made. But if the consignee is not the 
owner of the goods, or has not accepted delivery of the 
same, then he is not liable for the freight charges, and 
the carrier may look solely to the consignor. 

This general rule sebms to be applicable also to 
demurrage and storage charges, although it is only by 
statutory law that the carrier has a lien on the goods 
for demurrage charges. The consignor who hires a car 
is liable for demurrage on account of delay in unloading 
caused by the refusal of the consignee to accept the same 
for reasons not connected with some default of = car- 
rier. See Hutchison on Carriers, 3d Edition, Vol. 2, sec- 
tion 855, and authorities cited, and in Amer. & Eng. 
Encycl. of Law, Vol. 5, page 405, it is stated that “when 
the owner or consignee refuses to receive the goods at 
their destination the carrier’s lien is not thereby affected; 
it may store the goods and have an additional lien for 
its storage charges.” 

Many states now provide by statute that a carrier 
may sell at public auction refused or uncailmed ship- 
ments for freight, demurrage or storage charges due 
thereon, and that any difference remaining from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale might be recovered from the consignor 
as the real owner. 











Docket of The Commission 


Note.—iItems in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since last Friday’s Dally and since the 
last Issue of the Traffic World.. Cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to make the change in this Docket 
will be noted elsewhere. 

April 19—Cairo, Ill.—Examiner Horton: 
7739—Southern Lumber Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
7782—Clark-Danforth Handle Co. vs. M. & O: R. R. Co. 
2 No. 1—Clark-Danforth Handle Co. vs. M. & O. 
April 19—Cumberland, Md.—Examiner Waters: 
|. & S. 582—Rates on shafting billets, Johnstown, Pa., to 
Cumberland, Md. 
April 19—Bangor, Me.—Examiner Fleming: 
oe Potato Receivers’ Assn. vs. Bangor & A. R. R. 

et a 
—< 19—Oral argument, Washington, D. C:: 

. & S. 545—Trap or ferry car service charges. 

i ril 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner McKenna: 

+ one Co. vs. Charleston & Western Carolina 
y. Core 

* 7550—Charles K. Parry & Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


April 20—Portland, Me.—Examiner Fleming 
7321—Rinaldo L. Cummings vs. B. & M ‘a al. That portion 
of Fourth Section Application No. 3799, filed by the Grand 
Trunk Ry. System which seeks authority to continue 
through rates on apples from West Paris, Me., to Boston, 
Mass., which exceed the combination of intermediate rates 
to and from Portland, Me. 


7311—Rinaldo L. Cummings vs. B. & M. R. R. Co. et al. 


April 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner McKenna: 

* 7794—Augusta Veneer Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 7804—E. Richards vs. S. A. L. 

* 7257—Stone Producers’ Sales Co. vs. C. I. & L. Ry. et al. 


April 20—Oral argument, Washington, D. C.: 7 
er a wd sown Joint Traffic Bureau vs. M. L. & T. R. R. 
Ss 


& 
7468—Florida Citrus Exchange vs. A. C. L. et al. 
_ 7439—Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia vs. P. R. R. 
7494—Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia vs. P. R. R. 


April 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner McKenna: 
* 7827—W. F. Peters & Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
* 7663—Balfour Quarry Co. vs, Sou. Ry. Co. 


t al. 
t al. 
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April 21—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Horton: ‘ 
7600—Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
7566—National Pickle and Canning Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
ee Pickle & Canning Co. vs. C. R. L & P. Ry. 
et al. 

eer een Pickle and Canning Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
et al. ' 

7559—Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. et al. 

April 21—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner Waters: 
7630—Jobbers’ and Manufacturers’ Bureau of the Chamber of 

Commerce of Huntington, W. Va. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 


April 21—Oral argument, Washington, D, C.: 
6080—Elmore-Benjamin Coal Co. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
7122—Casey-Hedges Co, et al. vs. C. & O. and T. P. Ry. 
7521—Meeker & Co, vs. C. R. R. of N. J. 
7560—Meeker & Co. vs. Erie R. R. et al. 

April 22—Charleston, W. Va.—Examiner Waters: 

7742—A. B. Campbell vs. Pennsylvania Co. et al. 
oo ap een Column and Lumber Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

April 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner McKenna: 

* 7495—Producers’ Sales Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 

April 22—Montpelier, Vt.—Examiner Fleming: 
|. & S. 521—Switching charges at Berlin, N. H. 

April 22—Scranton, Pa.—Examiner Bell: 
|. & S. 579—Coal rates from Taylor; Pa., and other points to 

tidewater on New York harbor. 


April 22—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Horton: 
oe eee ewenets Rail and Steel Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. 
wee OF Qi, 
7638—Paul Bergman vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
ee eonatio Fish and Oyster Co. vs. T. St. L. 
et al. 
April 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Woodward: 
* 7687—Metropolitan Branch Commuters’ Assn. vs. B. & O. R. R. 


April 22—Oral arugment at Washington, D. C.: 
Il. & S. 435—Car spotting charges. 


April 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Woodward: 

* 7730—Geo. T. Mace et al. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 

April 23—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Waters: 
7686—Forest Lumber Co. vs. Morgantown & K. R. R. Co. etal. 
7701—Herb Bros. & Martin vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 
7536—H. J. Heinz Co. vs. Pere M. R. R. Co. et al. 
7536, Sub. No. 1—H. J. Heinz Co. vs. Pere M. R. R. Co. et al. 
7536, Sub. No. 2—H. J. Heinz Co. vs. Pere M. R. R. Co. et al. 
7685—Benjamin Peller vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
6467—Herb Bros. & Martin vs. Wabash R. R. Co. et al. 


April 23—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Horton: 
> Men’s League of St. Louis vs. C. B. & Q. R. 
- et al, 
7716—Phoenix American Pipe Works vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. 
7717—Brecht Co. vs. Sou, Ry. Co. et al. 


April 23—Washington, D. C——Commissioner Clements: 
Applications under the Panama Canal Act in so far as they 
relate to the Old Dominion S, S. Co. and the Virginia Navi- 
gation Co.: 
6566—Applications of Southern Ry. 
6580—Application of the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
6590—Application of the Norfolk & Western Ry. 
6601—Application of the Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
6602—Application of the Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 


April 24—Keene, N. H.—Examiner Fleming: 
7613—Monadnock Blanket Mills vs. B. & M. R. R. 


April 24—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Horton: 
7652—Chicago Lumber and Coal Co. vs. R 
& S. S. et al. 
bet “ey Cooperage and Lumber Co. vs. Y. & M. V. R. R 
o. et al. 
ene Lumber and Coal Co. vs. M. La. & Tex. R. R. 
V 


& W. R. R. 


Lm & Tex. R. 


S. S. Co. et al. 
7795—Ozark Cooperage and Lumber Co. vs. Yazoo & M. 
R. R. et al. 


April 26—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Horton: 
7765—C. F. Arnold & Co. vs. K. C. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
6441—Adams Stave Co. vs. T. O. & E. R. R. Co. et al. 
April 26—Nashua, N. H.—Examiner Fleming: 
7609—Edward Kittridge vs. B. & M. R. R. Co. et al. 
April 26—York, Pa.—Examiner Waters: 
7557—York Mfg. Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 
April 26—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Kelly: 
i, & S. 518—Withdrawal of regulations coverning concentra- 
tion of dairy products. 
April 27—Williamsport, Pa.—Examiner Waters: 
7749—Keystone Wood Co, vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
April 27—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Horton: 
a oe Taylor Dry Goods Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. 
e 


§200—Wh ” & Motter Mercantile Co. et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. , 

6288—Hicks-Fuller-Pierson Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
et al. 


5386—M. E. Smith & Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 


April 27—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Clark: 
4678—Lebanon Carriage and Implement Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. 
6490—Lebanon Commercial Club vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
6445—Cunningham, Dungan & Co. etal. vs, L. & N. R. R. Co. 

April 27—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Clark: 

* That portion of Fourth Section Application No. 1951 of the 

L. & N., which sought authority to continue lower rates 
from Louisville, Ky., to Johnson City, Ky., on interstate 


traffic than the class rates contemporaneously applicable 
on like traffic from Louisville, Ky., to Lebanon, Ky. 
is to be heard in connection with Docket No. 4678. 


This 
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April 27—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Fleming: 
7401—Ingersoll, Amory & Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al, 
7309—Providence Fruit and Produce Exchange et al. vs. M. St. 
P. & S. S. M. Ry. Co. et al. 


April 28—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Clement: 
* Fourth Section Applications: 
1952—L. & N. R. R. Co. 
4528—-N. C. & St. L. Ry., Western & Atlantic R. R. Co. 
(N. C. & St. L., lessee). 


April 28—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Waters: 
* 7481—North State Lumber Co. vs. Southern Ry. Co. et al. 
7235—Trexler Lumber Co. vs. P. B. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 


April 28—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Kelly: 
1. & S. 548—Minimum charge for shipments of packing house 
products, fresh meats and other articles transported in 
peddler cars. 


April 29—Holyoke, Mass.—Examiner Fleming: 
7574—L. L. Brown Paper Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 


April 29—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Waters: 

7513—Industrial Traffic Assn, vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. etal. 

7598—Industrial Traffic Assn. vs. B. & O. R. R. 

a F. Scattergood & Co. vs. Erie & West. Trans. Co. 
et al. 

7759—Samuel F. Scattergood, John K. Scattergood and Wm. 
B. Scattergood, partners, trading as S. F. Scattergood & 
Co. vs. Wabash R. R. Co. et al. 


April 30—Hartford, Conn.—Examiner Fleming: 
1. & S. 591—Classification of food choppers. 
6966—Stanley Works vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 


April 30—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Waters: 
7535—Birdsboro Stone Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
7712—Bertha Waber vs. Ulster & Delaware R. R. Co. 
7699—Cumberland Glass Mfg. Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
7677—H. K. Mulford Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 


April 30—St. Joseph, Mo.—Examiner Horton: 
7670—James C. Smith Hide Co. vs. Ft. W. & R. G. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
7644—South St. Joseph Live Stock Exchange et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


April 30—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Bell: 
1, & S. 549—Stopping of cars in transit to complete loading 
or partially unload. 


May 1—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Waters: 
7775—Scott Paper Co. vs. P. & R. Ry. Co. et al. 
7785—Hardwood Package Co. vs. New River H. & W. R. R. 
Co. et al. 
May 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pugh: 
* 4800—Sloss Sheffield Steel and Iron Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. 
R. Co. et al. 
May 3—Baltimore, Md.—Examiner Waters: 
7457—R. B. Homer Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
— oe Coal and Coke Co. vs. Hagerstown & G. Ry. 
0. et al. 
6849—Atlas Coal and Coke Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 


=e Freezing and Heating Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. 
et al. 

May 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pugh: 

* 7789—Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. et al. vs. Ala. Gt. Sou. 


R. R. Co. et al. 


May 3—Texarkana, Tex.—Examiner Horton: 
7767—Texarkana Pipe Works vs. B. St. L. & W. Ry. Co. et al. 


May 3—La Crosse, Wis.—Examiner Bell: 
1. & S, 581—Rates on agricultural implements and other com- 
modities between La Crosse, Wis., and other points and 
St. Paul, Minn., and other points. 


May 3—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Pitt: 


Such portions of the following Fourth Section Applications 
as ask for authority to charge through rates from Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh territory and Central Freight Association terri- 
tory to points south of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi 
Rivers via the Ohio River crossings which exceed the sum 
of the interemdiate -ates: 
1531—Central of Georgia Ry. 
1063—Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. 

459—Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. 

602—New Orleans & Northeastern R. R., Alabama & Vicks- 
burg, and Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Ry. 

1547—Southern Ry. 

2060—J. F. Tucker, agent. 

1625—C. C. McCain, agent. 

Also all applications asking for the same authority on behalf 
of the following lines that have been filed by themselves 
or on their behalf by others or agents: 

Alabama Great Southern. 

Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry. Co. 
Tllinois Central R. R. 

Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co. 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. Co. 

May 3—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Fleming: 

1. & S. 557—Ground limestone rates from York, Pa, to Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and other points. 

7410—I. Gilman & Co. vs. Maine Central R. R. Co. et al. 

7416—American Radiator Co. vs..L. V. R. R. Co. 

7231—Frank Reinert vs. Pullman Co. 

May 4—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Fleming: 
7532—New Jersey Zinc Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. 
7624—Obermeyer & Leidmen Co, vs. N. Y. C. 
7748—General Equipment Co.’ vs. A. C. L. R. 
7664—Palmer Lime and Cement Co. vs. P. R. 
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May 4—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Horton: 
7425—Dallas Cooperage and Woodenware Co. vs. Gulf, Colo. 
& S. F. Ry. Co. 
7726—Wm. F. Clonimger vs. C. M. & ee P. Ry. Co. et al. 
ait ran Grocery vs. Int. & Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 


ay 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pugh: 
"746e—State Corporation Commission of Virginia vs..C. & O. 
eta 


May 5—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Fleming: 
7690—James P. Smith & Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
7570—Harvey S. Souder vs. L. V. R. R. Co. et al. 
7754—Northern Lumber Co. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
7770—Detmer Woolen Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. 


mor 5—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Bell: 
. & S. 580—Switching charges at South Omaha, Neb. 


wa 5—Oral argument at Washington, D. C.: 

|. & S. 514—Westbound transcontinental refrigeration charges. 

l. & S. 575—Straw rates from St. Louis, Mo., and other 
points to Anderson, Ind., and other points. 

l. & S. 344—Coal rates from Oak Hills, Colo. 

7555—Providence Fruit and Produce Exchange et al. vs. Me. 
Cent, R. R. Co. et al. 

7555—Providence Fruit and Produce Exchange et al. vs. Maine 
Central R. R. et al. 


May 6—Fort Worth, Tex.—Examiner Horton: 
7403—Ft. Worth Elevators Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


a 6—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Bell: 
. & S. 609—Classification of chairs. 


ay 6—Oral argument at Washington, D. C.: 

“a the matter of allowances to the Kanawha Glen Jean 
& Eastern Ry. and the White Oak Ry. by the C. & O. Ry. 
Co. and Virginian Ry. Co. 

a Chamber of Commerce vs. S. A. L. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

7546—Union Sulphur Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 

7432—John J. Felin & Co. vs. P. & R. Ry. Co. 


May 7—San Antonio, Tex.—Examiner Horton: 
7757—Alamo Iron Works vs. N. Y. O. & W. Ry. Co. et al. 


May 7—Oral argument at Washington, D. C.: 
|. & S, 516—Charges for transportation and disposal of waste 
material at Pittsburgh, Pa., and other points. 


May 8—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Horton: 

7590—H. Kempner vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. et al. 
May 8—Oral argument at Washington, D. C.: 

7304—City of Memphis et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
6390-—Memphis Freight Bureau vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. et al. 


May 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pugh: 
7774—Bennett & Son et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. 


May 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Bell: 
1. & S. 573—Cement plaster rates from Oklahoma points to 
Nebraska points. 
1. & S. 578—Ore and smelter products rates from Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and other points, to Utah, Nebraska and Cali- 
fornia points to eastern destinations. 


May 10—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Dow: 
* 7352—Traffic Bureau of Commerce Club of St. Joseph vs. C. & 
N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
* 7447—Traffic Bureau of Commerce Club of Atchison vs. C. & 
N. W. Ry. Co.’ et al. 
* 7501—Department of Traffic Commercial Club of Kansas City 
vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 


Co. et al. 


* 7311—Traffic Bureau of Sioux City Commercial Club vs. Cc. & 
N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 

. aoa Bluffs Commercial Club vs. C. & N. W. Ry. 
et a 


10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pugh: 


. 7476—Tennessce Copper Co. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 

* 7177—Tennessee Copper Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
* 7178—Tennessee Copper Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
* 7179—Tennessee Copper Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
* 7186—Tennessee Copper Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
* 7253—Tennessee Copper Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 


May 10—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Horton: 
7456—Union Lumber Co. vs. G. C. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
— Syrup Coe. vs. M. L. & TT. KR. KR. & S. S Co. 

et a 
7640—West Lumber Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 
ee & Fisher Lumber Co. vs. T. & N ‘Oo. zn. RB. Co. 


7032—lana & Fisher Lumber Co. vs. G. C. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et a 


11—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Fleming: 
* 7 23—Hugh McLean Lumber Co. vs. ot V. Ry. Co. et al. 
* 7484—Fairmont Creamery Co. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. R. R. Co. 


* i eee Motor Car Co, et al. vs. Mich. Cent. 
et al. 

* 7194—-Lippard-Stewart Motor Car Co. et al. vs. Mich. Cent. 
et al. 


May 11—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Bell: 
* 1, & S. 584—Salt to Oklahoma points. 
* 1, & S, 601—Drain tile from Illinois points. 
May 14—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Bell: 
* 1, & S. 432—Proportional class and commodity 
from Mississippi River crossings. 
May 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 572—Lighterage and storage regulations at 
York, 1. ¥. 
May 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pugh: 
* 5860—Petition of the Morgantown & Kingwood R. R. Co. 
May 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
7200—Traffic Bureau of Sioux Falls Commercial Club vs. Great 
Northern Ry. et al. 
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7388—Traffic Bureau of Sioux Falls Commercial Club vs. Great 
Northern Ry. et al. 


a aoe City Live Stock Exchange vs. C. St. P. M. & O. 
y. et al. 
ec Island -Commercial Club et al. vs. N. Y. C. & 
H. BR. KR. Co. et ai 
7488_—Grana Island Commercial Club et al. vs. M. K. & T. 
y. et a 
7541—Chattanooga Sewer Pipe and Fire Brick Co. vs. Sou. 
Ry. et al. 


May 17—Chicago, Ill.—Commissioner Daniels: 
1. & S. 600—Western passenger fares. 
May 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 5241—Iowa State Board of Railroad Commissioners vs. Ariz. 
East R. R. Co. et al. 


May 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 6337—Coffeyville Mercantile Co. et al. vs. M. 


May 21—Washington, D. C.: 
* In the matter of the separation of operating expenses. 


Ma 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21i—Private wire contracts. 
alae 12—Oral argument at Washington, D. C.: 
a Chamber of Commerce vs. P. & R. Ry. Co. 
et a 
7294—Jackson Chamber of Commerce vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. 
et al. 
7261—American Coal and:Coke Co. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co. 
7348—Morris & Co. et al. vs. Union Pacific R. R. Co. et al. 
7433—Kosmos Portland Cement Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
et al. That section of Fourth Section Application No, 2060, 
filed by J. F. Tucker, agent, which seeks authority to con- 
finue rates on cement from Sellersburg, Ind., to Brookport, 
/illl., and other points in Indiana and Illinois, which are 
lower than the rates concurrently applicable on like traffic 
from Kosmosdale, Ky., and other interstate points. 
May 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Bell: 
* 1, & S. 605—Lumber to Chicago Heights, Ill. 
* 1. & S. 612—Soap to Texas points. 


May 13—Oral argument at Washington, D. C.: 

7355—Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce vs. C. C. C. & St. L. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

7472—Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce vs. C. Cc. & St. L. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

7480—Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce vs. C. C. C. & St. L. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

7527—Detroit Coal Exchange et al. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co. 

7527, Sub. No. 1—Detroit Coal Exchange et al. vs. Grand 
Trunk Western Ry. Co. et al. 

ay 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pugh: 

7854—Golden & Co. vs. Adams Express Co. et al. 

7777—Chamber of Commerce of Washington, D. C., et al. vs. 
P. RB. BR. Co.. et ai. 


HEARINGS AT CHICAGO—COMMISSIONER DANIELS. 
|. & S, Docket No. 555—Rate Increases in Western Classification 


K. & T. et al. 


M 
* 


Territory. 
Saturday, April 17; Monday, April 19; Tuesday, April 20; 
Wednesday, April 21—Grain and grain products evidence by 
protestants. 


Thursday, April 22; Friday, April 23—Fruits and vegetables evi- 
dence by protestants. 

Saturday, April 24—Rice and rice products evidence by pro- 
testants. 

Monday, April 26; Tuesday, April 27; Wednesday, April 28; 
Thursday, April 29; Friday, April 30—Fresh meats and pack- 
ing house products evidence by protestants. 

Saturday, May 1; Monday, May 3; Tuesday, May 4; Wednes- . 
day, May 5—Live stock evidence by protestants. 

Thursday, May 6; Friday, May 7; Saturday, May 8; Monday, 
May i0—Uncompleted evidence by protestants. 


DIGEST OF NEW COMPLAINTS 


No. 7583, Sub. No, 12. American Stove Co., 
a TH & a. 2. 

Ask for reparation under the decision in the Los Angeles 
switching case, on shipments of stoves, within switching 
limits of San Francisco. 

No. 7597, Sub. No. 13. Moreland Motor Truck Co. et al., 
Francisco and Los Angeles, vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Ask for reparation on carload commodity shipments under 
decision in Associated Jobbers of Los Angeles case, Docket 
1740, for switching charges of $2.50 per car within the Los 
Angeles switching limits. 

No, 6605. Southern Pacific Co. 

Request to amend its petition in its application for au- 
thority under the provisions of the Panama Canal Act to con- 
tinue its connections with the Pacific Main Steamship Co. 

No. 7863. Beaver Valley Pot Co. et al., Rochester, Pa., and 
elsewhere, vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 

Excessive, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial rates on 
broken tank blocks and broken pot shells from points in Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and New York, Virginia and Maryland, to Pittsburgh, Roches- 
ter and Washington, Pa., Steubenville, Findlay and Toledo, 
Ohio, and Muncie, Ind. Ask for cease and desist order and 
the establisment of maxima rates. 

No. 7864. Allen Mfg. Co. et al, Nashville, 
N. et al. 

Against a rate of $2 per gross ton on pig iron, C. L., from 
Birmingham, Ala., to Nashville, Tenn., as unjust and un- 
reasonable and discriminatory as compared with the rates 
from Birmingham to Cincinnati, Louisville, Evansville, St. 
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Louis, Chattanooga, South Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Atlanta and 
Rome, Ga. Ask for a rate not to exceed $1.65 and reparation 
to that basis. 

No, 7865. Chamber of Commerce of Johnson City, Tenn., vs. 
Sou. Ry. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates to Johnson 
City as compared with the rates to Bristol, from Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Chicago, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit and Pittsburgh. 
Ask for just and reasonable rates, class and commodity, be- 
tween the points named and through routes and joint rates 
to Johnson City, Tenn., from all points west of the Buffalo- 
Pittsburg line, north of the Ohio and on and east of the 
Mississippi River, from which joint through rates are now 
in effect to Bristol, Tenn. 

ie. ey Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis, vs. L. & 
N. et al. 

Excessive, unreasonable and unjust rates on iron and steel 
wire rope from St. Louis to Savannah and Belfast, Ga. Ask 
for just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 7867. Palmer Lime and Cement Co., New York City and 
York, Pa., vs. P. R. R. ' 

Against a rate of $1.90 per net ton on lime and other 
building materials from York, Pa., to New York City as 
unjust and unreasonable. Ask for cease and desist order, the 
establishment of maximum rates and reparation. 

No. 7868. Coal Operators’ Traffic Bureau of St. Louis, Mo., vs. 
B. & O. S. W. : 

Excessive reconsignment charges on coal and coke from 
points on that line in the Belleville group. Ask for cease 
and desist order and the establishment of rates similar to 
those maintained by other carriers in the same group. 

No. 7870. J. Grainger & Co., Lincoln, Neb., vs. American Ex- 
press Co. et al. 

Against charges for re-icing on carload shipments of Logan 
berries at Huntington, Ore., transported from Brooks, Ore., 
to Lincoln, Neb. Ask for reparation. 

No. 7871. Bewley Mills et al., Fort Worth, Tex., and elsewhere, 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable deductions of weights under the 
provisions of Southwestern Lines Tariff No. 32N, I. C._C. 890, 
Item 102, and similar tariffs, on claims for loss and damage 
on shipments of grain between points in Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Arkansas and other states and points 
in the state of Texas and other states. Ask for cease and 
desist order and reparation. 

No. 7872. Herrick Refrigerator and Cold Storage Co., Waterloo, 
Ia., et al. vs. C. & N. W. Co. et al. 

Against a fifth class rate of 20c on mineral wool from South 
Milwaukee, Wis., to Waterloo, Ia., as excessive and unjust. 
Ask for reasonable rates and reparation. 

No, 7873. Chautauqua Refrigeration Co. vs. Erie R. R. 

Against an increase in the rates on C. L. shipments of ice 
from Corry, Pa., to Jamestown, N. Y., against an increase 
from 55c to $1 without notice. Asks for the application of 
a 60c rate and reparation prescribed by the Commission. 

No. 7874. Purity Oats Co., Keokuk, Ia., vs. C. B. & Q. 

Excessive, unreasonable and unjust charges on carload 
shipments rolled oats and premiums from Keokuk, Ia., to 
Denver and Pueblo, Colo. Ask for just and reasonable rates 
and reparation. 

No. 7875. Goddard Pickle and Preserve Co., Ogden and Salt 
Lake City, Utah, vs, Illinois Terminal R. R. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 99c on carload shipments of pickles, pre- 
scription bottles, etc., from Alton, Ill., to Ogden, Utah, as 
unjust and unreasonable. Asks for the establishment. of 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 7876. Standard Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., vs. South 
Georgia R. R. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 15.2c on carload of lumber from Baden, 
Ga., to Columbia, S. C., as unjust and unreasonable and in 
excess of the combination of the locals. Asks for the estab- 
lishment of just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No, 7877. Prey Bros. & Cooper Live Stock Commission Co., 
Denver, Colo., vs. Tex. & Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 

Against reconsignment charges on shipments of cattle from 
Monahans, Tex., to Gillette, Wyo., as unjust and unreason- 
able. Ask for cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 7878. Milk Producers andj Shippers of Lake and Porter 
Counties, Indiana, vs. P. C. C. & St. L. 

Against an increase in the rates on whole milk from 12c to 
21 and 22c between points in Indiana to Chicago as unjust 
and unreasonable. Ask for cease and desist order, the es- 
tablishment of maxima rates and reparation. 

No. 7879. Asa Wilcox of Wells, Pa., vs. Erie R. R. et al. 


Unjust and unreasonable charges on shipments of potatoes , 


from Seeley, N. Y., to Lemon City, Fla. Asks for just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 7880. Merriam & Millard Co. et al., various points in 
Nebraska, vs. C. & A. R. R. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on nine carloads of coarse 
grain from Omaha, Neb., to Mexico, Mo., for transportation 
beyond. Ask for just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 7881. Bidd Brick Co., Macon, Ga., vs. Central of Georgia 
Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 53%c on scrap iron from Macon, Ga., to 
Dayton, Ohio, as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for just 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No, 7882, eee Holverscheid & Co., Chicago, vs. Lehigh Val- 
ley et al. 

Alleges excessive charges on coal from Coxton, Pa., to 
Chicago. Ask for reparation. 

No. 7883. Oden-Elliott Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., vs. 
Southern et al. 

Against a rate of 19%c on lumber from Alabama points to 
Knoxville, Tenn., as unjust and unreasonable, in excess of 
lowest combination. Asks for cease and desist order and 
reparation. 

No. 7884. Baltimore Chamber of Commerce vs. B. & O. et al. 

Against the provision allowing only 48 hours’ free storage 
time on flour, feed, hay and straw for domestic use as unjust 
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and unreasonable. Asks for a cease and desist order and the 
restoration of the former allowance of four days. 


MINOR UNREPORTED OPINIONS 


(Copies of Unreported Opinions may be obtained from the 
— office of The Traffic Service Bureau at a nominal 
price. : 


No, 1820, I. & S. 371. Cement rates from Ada, Okla., under 
suspension in Supplement No. 31 to Leland’s I. C. C. No. 895, 


required to be canceled. 
No. 1821, Case No. 6326. W. A. Wimsatt, trading as John- 
Charges 


son & Wimsatt, vs. Georgia Southern & Florida et al. 
collected for the transportation of two cars of lumber from 
Fourteenth Street Yard, District of Columbia, to Ivy City Shops, 
District of Columbia, shipments originating in the South and 
being originally consigned to Fourteenth Street Yards, found 
unlawful and reparation awarded. 

No. 1817, Case No. 5689. Geo. A. Lowe Co. vs. C. M. & St. 
P. et al. Claim for reparation on shipments of steel articles 
40 feet long moving in box cars over 36 feet long on which 
freight charges were assessed under Rule 17B of Western 
Classification No. 48, I. C. C. No. 6, denied. 

No. 1823, Case No. 6401. Cal Hirsch & Sons Iron and Rail 
Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. Rate on carload shipments of 
condemned government property from South Framingham, 
Mass., to St. Louis, Mo., not found unreasonable and complaint 
dismissed. 

No. 1824, Case 6407. Raessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
vs. C. & O. et al. Rate of $4 per gross ton on imported ferro 
silicon, carload, from Newport News, Va., to Vandergrift, Pa., 
found unreasonable in that it exceeded a rate of $2.75 per 
gross ton. Reparation awarded. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The banquet of the Jacksonville Traffic Club, April 
10, was an elaborate function. Every seat was taken and 
extra ones had to be provided. President H. C. Avery 
welcomed the members and guests, and .introduced Col. 
W. E. Kay, assistant general counsel of the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railway, as the toastmaster, who introduced Charles 
H. Mann, president of the Jacksonville Chamber of Com- 
merce, as the first speaker. 

Mr. Mann’s address was one of congratulation that 
the great public service corporations like the railroads 
were doing so much to advertise the possibilities and the 
coming development of Florida. He congratulated the 
roads on having such a high grade of men among their 
employes as those who composed the Jacksonville Traffic 
club, and said that the people of the country had become 
aware of the fact that it was wrong to antagonize the 
railroads. 

Mr. Mann suggested that it would be better if the 
heads of the great railroads would take the members of 
Congress and the public more into their confidence and 
be a little more frank with the people. 

“I believe,” he continued, “that the railroads should 
be shown the same consideration as is vouchsafed the 
individual. If all the cities of the country had the same 
caliber of railroad men that Jacksonville has all mis- 
understandings between the roads and the public would 
speedily vanish. 

“The United States can to-day boast of owning two- 
fifths of the railroad mileage of the entire world, and 
during the period of ten years from 1880 to 1890 built 
70,000 miles of track. Railroads have done more to make 
the United States the great nation it is to-day than any 
other force, their tracks have found their way into every 
nook and corner of this great country and have opened 
up avenues of commerce, and have made possible the 
development of the country’s richest resources. The time 
has come when our people are beginning to realize what 
railroads mean to the general welfare and prosperity of 
man; they are gradually overcoming their prejudice 
against the great corporations, and are not so inclined 
to legislate against big business. The personnel of the 
representatives of the great public service corporations 
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are largely responsible for this change of feeling; they 
are, as a rule, the most genial and accommodating people 
to be found anywhere.” 

“There is no reason for the government of the United 
States to engage in private business,” said U. S. Senator 
N. P. Bryan, another of the speakers. 

“Government ownership destroys private initiative,” 
he continued. “The business of the government is poli- 
tics, and in conducting its own business it has no respect 
for revenues and profits. It is awfully easy to be gen- 
erous with other people’s money. While business men 
in all lines have been economizing in every way possible 
during the present war and hard times, see what happened 
at the Postoffice Department! This is one great business 
of the government that really shows a profit. The post- 
master-general wanted to save the trifling sum of $7,000,- 
000, but 44,000 rural postal employes objected; they 
wanted their pay raised, and they got it. When 44,000 
people in hard times like these can affect the entire na- 
tion, what would happen if the million and one-half federal 
employes united with the three million other employes 
now working for private concerns and were suddenly 
transported under government ownership? They would 
control the balance of power in the country. There would 
soon be no business—it would be all politics.” 

Other speakers were William B. Stillwell of Savannah, 
representing the Southern Pine Co. of Georgia; W. R. 
O’Hara, H. W. Purvis and M. Crown. Interspersing the 
courses, the Mason hotel orchestra rendered several se- 
lections, and the Apollo Musical Club sang between the 
addresses. Following Senator Bryan’s address the club 
sang “Dixie,” and this was vociferously applauded. 

The entertainment committee was as follows: R. J. 
Rivenbark, chairman; J. R. Randolph, J. C. Blanton, J. A. 
VanDohlen and C. M. Tyler. 


At the monthly luncheon of the Transportation Asso- 
ciation of Chicago Prof. George C. Howland of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will speak on “Why Europe is Fighting 
—a Neutral View.” The time is Tuesday, April 20, at 
12:30 p. m., and the place is Morrison Hotel. 


At a dinner of the Transportation Club of Indianap- 
olis at the Severin Hotel, April 22, James E. Watson will 
talk on “The Merchant Marine,” and Aaron Wolfson, of 
the Kahn Tailoring Co., will talk on “Danger Signals.” 
The club now has a total membership of 297, consisting 
of 193 residents and 104 non-residents. Of these, 163 are 
railroad employes and 134 are in other lines. 


The April bimonthly meeting of the Traffic Club of 
Cleveland was held Monday evening, April 12, at the Hotel 
Statler. A chicken dinner was served and there was 
entertainment by Miss Helen Cannon, vocalist, and Fran- 
cisci’s Athletic Club Orchestra. In the business session, 
which followed the dinner, the club elected its first hon- 
orary member in Frank B. Willis, governor of Ohio, who 
was the principal speaker at the annual dinner in Feb- 
ruary. A committee of seven to nominate candidates for 
the annual election, the fourth Monday in June, was 
elected as follows: A. G. Davis, W. G. Wightman, F. H. 
Baer, A. J. Henderson, W. P. Wightman, J. A. Coakley, 
M. S. Throne. In the social session, which followed the 


business meeting, C. D. Chamberlain, attorney for the 


National Petroleum Association, gave a talk on the prob- 
lems of a traffic attorney. He urged the members of the 
club to work to the end that state and federal transporta- 
tion laws be unified in justice to the shippers and to the 
carriers, The meeting closed with a lecture by William 
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Bruce Leffingwell, lecturer for the Union Pacific Railroad, 
who gave a talk on a trip from Chicago to the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, and a side trip through the National 
Yellowstone Park, illustrated by colored and motion pic- 
tures. The next meeting, June 28, is the annual meeting, 
at which will be elected new officers and five members 
of the board of governors. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Osborn Van Brunt, for ten years traffic manager of 
Simmons Hardware Co. of St. Louis, became manager of 
traffic and railway sales of the General Roofing Manu- 
facturing Co. the first of April. Previous to his connec- 








OSBORN VAN BRUNT 


tion with the Simmons Hardware Co., he was with the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad for seven years 
and at the time he resigned to go into the Simmons Hard- 
ware Co. he was chief contracting freight agent. This 
is a new department in the organization of the General 
Roofing Manufacturing Co., which has been made neces- 
sary by the growth and expansion of the business. Here- 
tofore each mill has had an independent traffic manager 
and no special effort has been made toward combining 
the railroad sales with the traffic department of the mills. 
Under the new arrangement, Mr. Van Brunt will not only 
supervise the traffic work of the entire company, but will 
also form’a railroad sales organization to cultivate more 
intensively the sale of the company’s products to the 
railroads. Mr. Van Brunt is well known in St. Louis. 
He will be located in the executive offices of the company 
in the Boatman’s Bank Building, St. Louis. 

E. H. Spence is appointed general agent of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co., with headquar- 
ters at Pittsburgh, Pa., in charge of the Pittsburgh dis- 
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trict, vice T. B. Montgomery, who is appointed assistant 
general freight agent, with office at Minneapolis, succeed- 
ing F. E. Otis, who died. 

J. C. MeCutchen is appointed general agent, freight 
department, of the Northern Pacific Railway Co. at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., vice C. T. Noonan, who died. 

J. L. Burnham is appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Northern Pacific Railway Co.; L. R. Capron 
is appointed: assistant general freight agent, and W. A. 
Cleland is appointed division freight agent, with offices 
at St. Paul, Minn. 

Division Freight Agent Talcott of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad Co., with office at Erie, Pa., will have charge 
of the main line, Erie to, but not including Buffalo; also 
the Valley Branch (formerly the D. A. V. & P. R. R.). 
His office will also have charge of through traffic to and 
from the East moving in connection with the New York 
Central Railroad—line west. 

Announcement is made by the Oregon Short Line 
that P. L.. Williams, general counsel, has been retired on 
pension. Mr. Williams has been associated with the rail- 
road for forty-three years. George H. Smith, assistant 
general counsel, has been appointed to succeed Mr. Wil- 
liams May 1. 

H. C. Hallmark has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent of the Southern Pacific Co. at Tucson, Ariz. 

J. W. Daly, division freight agent of the International 
& Great Northern at Galveston, Tex., has been appointed 
also division passenger agent, and J. W. King, division 
freight agent at San Antenio, has been appointed also 
division passenger agent at that point. ; 

William J. Doran has been appointed general agent 
of the Union Pacific at Los Angeles, Cal., in place of 
H. O. Wilson, resigned. 

H. W. Rieck, superintendent of transportation of the 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf at San Antonio, Tex., has 
been appointed division freight and passenger agent at 
that place. 

William H. Lewis has been appointed general agent, 
freight and passenger departments, of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, also representing interests of the Kanawha Despatch 
and Blue Ridge Despatch Fast Freight Lines, at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


* 


LUMBER CASES ARGUED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. OC. 

Arguments were heard April 14 in I. and S. No. 520 
and further argument in I. and S. No. 184. The former 
involves the one-cent increase in yellow pine rates from 
the Southeast and from the Southwest to Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi river crossings. The latter involves northbound 
rates on hardwood running from one to four cents. It 
was reargued to the extent that the questions involved 
in it are also to be found in the proposed increase on 
the yellow pine. 

C. J. Rixey undertook the justification for the south- 
ern roads east of the Mississippi, Edward A. Haid for 
those west, and D. P. Connell for the roads in C. F. A. 
and trunk line. Luther M. Walter and John R. Walker 
represented the lumber interests generally. Other attor- 
neys who entered their appearances were G. F. Thomas, 
T. M. Henderson, S. R. Prince, C. B. Northrup, Alexander 
M. Bull, Andrews, Streetman, Burns & Logue, Robert H. 
Kelly, R. V. Fletcher, Sidney F. Andrews, S. D. Snow, 
C. B. Cardy, George B. Webster and W. F. Dickerson. 
The railroads, in a general way, contended that the 
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rates have remained practically stationary, so far as gum 
and other woods are concerned, for twenty years, while 
the production has vastly increased and the center of 
production has steadily moved southward. 

Mr. Walter created some stir by saying that the whole 
scheme is fatuous so far as increase of revenue is con- 
cerned, because the higher rates merely mean that more 
timber’ must be left standing because it is a commercial 
impossibility to move the lumber made from much of 
the timber, because the rates are so high. He said the 
southern roads are playing into the hands of the iron and 
steel men, who are driving wood out of the automobile, 
furniture, filing cabinet, and other lines in which it has 
been used. He said they were defying the anti-trust law 
by making these advances as a result of conferences and 
combination. 

The views of the lumbermen who are asked to pay the 
higher rates were placed before the Commission by John 
R. Walker, who spoke particularly for the hardwood men, 
Messrs. Small and Andrews of St. Louis, G. F. Thomas of 
Ruston, La., T. M. Henderson of Nashville, R. H. Kelly 
of Houston and Luther M. Walter. Mr. Haid closed for 
the railroads. 

When the lumbermen took up their side of the case 
the fact developed that the whole contest, in its present 
phase, is a comparison of the conditions of the railroads 
and the lumber industry, each trying to show that it needs 
money much more keenly than the other. 

“But they say they need more revenues to avoid re- 
ceiverships,’” remarked Chairman McChord while Mr. Wal- 
ter was speaking. 

“Yes, they always come before this Commission with 
a plaintive tale of that kind,’ retorted Walter. “Then 
they juggle figures to prove their assertions. They pad 
their maintenance accounts, they move the center of pro- 
duction north or south as suits the particular case they 
are trying.\ If the Missouri Pacific and the Iron Mountain 
had saved the money they spent on the Denver & Rio 
Grande and the Wabash they would be much better off than 
they will be even if they get the advances they are asking 
in the Western Case. They made the money they spent 
on those ventures out of lumber. The roads are getting 
more per-ton-per-mile on lumber now than when they 
made these so-called pioneer rates. Mr. Walker has 
pointed out how they could have adjusted the rates in- 
volved in this case without advancing them or without 
sacrificing their revenues. 

“I wonder who gave the order to make all adjust- 
ments under the fourth section by advancing rates. Is 
Wall Street, are the bankers, directing that all adjustments 
be made by advances? We asked for information as to 
the conferences between traffic officials and we got nothing 
other than an admission that no one considered any plan 
for adjusting these rates other than by making advances. 
I wonder whether the bankers are directing these traffic 
officials to make the stocks and bonds more attractive by 
increasing the rates in every instance. Time will come 
when we will have information as to what takes place in 
these conferences at which prices are fixed by combination. 
Lumbermen in Missouri are fined hundreds of thousands of 
dollars for doing nothing more than advising each other as 
to the prices they will fix upon their products, but these 
railroads go into conferences to fix prices. and they fix 
them at whatever pleases them, subject only to the re- 
straining hand of this commission.” 

All the attorneys for the lumber interests agreed in 
their positive declarations that the industry cannot con- 
tinue furnishing as large a tonnage under the higher rates 
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as under those existing. 
for the railroad men to expect as great a tonnage under 
the higher rates. They agreed that the effect will be 
injury to both parties to the controversy, especially if the 
Douglas fir of the Pacific Coast is brought through the 
Canal and up the Mississippi River on barges, as is ru- 
mored will be done as soon as there is any sort of demand 
in the Mississippi Valley for lumber. 





RATES ON VARYING MINIMA 


THE TRAFFIO SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The campaign for rates based on varying minima has 
porne fruit to the extent that after the arguments on the 
proposals of the railroads in schedule C No. 2 were fin- 
ished, there was a discussion among the railroad men 
about the advisability of trying such a scheme on cast- 
iron pipe and probably some other commodities. 

Briefiy, the proposition is that the railroads will be 
benefited if they are able to say to the man able and will- 
ing to load 80,000 pounds in a car that he shall have a 
lower rate than the man who is satisfied to load only half 
that heavy. 

The fact that the subject was talked about was evi- 
dence to thcse who would propose such a scheme of rate 
making that at least one railroad is seriously considering 
the matter. The minimum on cast-iron pipe is 40,000 
pounds, but it is possible to load them much heavier, and 
also, if the higher minima were approved, it is pointed 
out there would be an incentive to shippers and railroads 
to use the larger equipment, especially in Western Classi- 
fication territory, and thereby contribute both to revenue 
and efficiency. 

Such a proposition, however, would probably be most 
vigorously opposed by iron and steel men east of Chi- 
cago. They will be in a deep hole, probably, when schedule 
C goes into effect, because up to this time the eastern lines 
have refused to enter into joint rate arrangements with 
the transcontinental roads which are proposing the sched- 
ule C rates. They are insisting upon their division of fif- 
teen per cent out of a 75-cent rate. 

When schedule C goes into effect, the iron and steel 
rates will be combination on Chicago amounting to 19.8 
plus 55, as to cast-iron pipe, used for illustrative purposes. 
The position of the eastern lines is said to be simply that 
they would just as soon haul to the Atlantic seaboard as 
to Chicago and therefore they see no reason for accepting 
anything less than 15 per cent of the 75-cent rate now in 
effect. In fact, if the joint rate is broken, their revenues 
on all-rail via Chicago will be increased, while if they haul 
to the Atlantic ports as part of a rail-ocean-canal-and-rail 
movement their share will be as great as, if not greater, 
than the fifteen per cent they now receive. 

Steel men asserted, during the hearing, that vessel 
tonnage on the Atlantic coast is so scarce that even at the 
40-cent rate it is impossible to get space except by wait- 
ing weeks for it. They have been urging the eastern lines 
to make the joint rates on the schedule C basis and allow 
the Commission to settle the question of divisions. 





SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Commission, April 14, in I. and S. No. 623, sus- 
pended increases on export grain and grain products 
amounting to three-tenths of a cent on grain from Chicago 
to New York and two-tenths of a cent on grain products. 
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They agreed that it is fatuous: 
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The suspended tariffs were to have become @ffective April 
15. The proposed increases, added to advances allowed 
in the five per cent case, would have made an advance 
of one cent on both grain and grain products. Similar 
advances through Gulf ports also suspended. 

April 14, the Commission, in I. and S. No. 626, sus- 
pended supplement 13 to C. & W. I. C. C. No. 7290, making 
increases on crushed stone from Wisconsin points, from 
April 14 to August 13. 

April 14, in I. and S. No. 624, it suspended supple- 
ment 2 to Pennsylvania Co. I. C. C. No. F-625, which 
increases cement rates to Ohio points. 

April 14, in I. and S. No. 562, the Commission further 
suspended tariffs naming increases on live stock, fresh 
meats, etc., from St. Louis, Chicago and other points to 
New York and other eastern destinations, from April 15 
to October 15. 


INDUSTRIAL RAILWAY FIGHT 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The end of the Industrial Railway fight, it is believed, 
came into sight April 15, when the Commission allowed 
the trunk lines to resume through route and joint rate 
arrangements with six iron and steel industry roads. They 
were broken April 1, 1914. On that day the trunk lines, 
in obedience to the plain intent, if not the literal order, of 
the Commission, in Industrial Railways case, No. 4181, 
canceled the through route and joint rate tariffs. The 
trunk lines proceeded on the theory that the roads were 
not really common carriers, but merely plant facilities. 
They were justified, by the report of the Commission, in 
classing the roads as plant facilities. 


The roads that are restored to their common-carrier 
status are the Union, the Newburg & South Shore, the 
Lake Terminal, the South Buffalo and the Monongahela 
Connecting. The three first mentioned are United States 
Steel Corporation properties, the South Buffalo belongs 
to the Lackawanna Steel Co. and the Monongahela Con- 
necting to Jones & Laughlin. 


But the roads will not get as large divisions here- 
after as they received prior to April 1, 1914. Under the 
old tariffs they received 25 per cent: of the rate if it was 
40 cents a ton or less and if more than that, then 10 
cents a ton on inbound raw materials and 15 cents on 
outbound finished product. 


Under the tariffs effective April 15 the allowance is 
10 cents a ton, regardless of the rate for all except the 
Lake Terminal, on which the allowance is only 8 cents. 

These industrial roads are more fortunate than many 
of the tap lines, allowances and divisions to which have 
not yet been re-established on a satisfactory or even half 
satisfactory basis. The industrial roads got the benefit 
of the litigation by the tap lines. The industrial roads 
made only one move in the courts. That was an attempt 
on the part of the shippers along the Newburg & South 
Shore, iricluding the American Steel and Wire Co., the 
steel corporation subsidiary, that holds title to it, to 
procure a mandamus requiring the Commission to restore 
the status quo. That failed. 


The restoration of the through route and joint rate 
arrangement leaves the question of reparation to be set- 
tled. The tap lines have never received a satisfactory 
answer as to what they should do about reparation. The 


trunk lines whose connections with them were broken 
are also uncertain as to what can or should be done in 
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SQUASH therein being careless, probably, of the rights of others 
= = to the use of the carriers’ cars. Again, there may be an 
= HELP FOR TR AFFIC M AN = abundance of cars and a shortage on certain special cars 
= = We have in mind now that there are many idle cars, 
SMI UMI NNN NLANN ALANA ANN ©=|«C but there is a shortage of box cars suitable for the auto- 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of 
long experience and wide knowledge. In it he will answer 
questions relating to practical traffic problems that arise 
to puzzle the traffic man. We do not desire to take the 
place of the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We 
reserve the right to refuse to answer any questions that 
we judge it unwise to answer or that involve situations 
that are too complex for the kind of investigation con- 
templated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. 

Address “Help for Traffic Man,’ The Traffic Service 
Bureau, 418 S. Market St., Chicago, III. 

Freight Sent to Storage. 

Q.—Is not the railroad company bound to send to 
public storage warehouse freight which is not called for 
within the “free” time specified in its tariffs? 

A.—Not unless the tariff so provides. It is assumed 
the inquiry pertains to less-than-carload shipments, and 
we find that a different rule is in effect in different traffic 
territories. A carrier is bound to send uncalled for freight 
to public storage warehouse only where tariff, legally on 
file with the Interstate Commerce Commission, on inter- 
state shipment, or state commission on intrastate ship- 
ment, expressly so provides. The tariff provision must 
be mandatory; in other words, the tariff must not give 
an option to the carrier of storage on carrier’s premises 
(freight house), or of sending to public storage ware- 
house. Tariff of Trunk Line Association road under ex- 
amination states specifically that uncalled for less-than- 
carload shipments must be sent to public store, while we 
observe the rule in the tariffs of the Central Freight 
Association and Southwestern Tariff Committee roads 
leaves it optional with the carrier.to send to public stor- 
age warehouse or to store on its own premises; in either 
case the charge for storage must be the same. 


Charges for Storage. 


Q.—If uncalled for freight is stored on the premises 
of the railroad company, and the consignor later furnishes 
disposition orders which work a reconsignment, should 
not the storage charges assessed be canceled, based on 
the general rule that no storage charges can accrue on 
a shipment while in transit? 

A.—No. The storage charges are properly assessed 
and were not applied against a shipment in transit. When 
the free time for removal expired the freight became sub- 
ject to the same rules as a new shipment. Under the 
carriers’ rules, the amount of the freight and storage 
charges must be paid before the carrier will release the 
freight for movement, but if the accrued charges (freight 
and storage) are to follow as advances, they must be 
guaranteed. 

Necessity for Demurrage. 

Q.—What is the necessity of assessing demurrage at 
times when there are plenty of cars? 

A.—Demurrage is assessed as a matter of business 
principle in and out of season, as it were. It would be 
unwise for the carriers to suspend, even for a time, the 
established demurrage rules, simply because there exists 
a surplus of idle equipment. In the first place, the assess- 
ment of demurrage is for the purpose of penalizing the 
shipper who is tardy in handling his carload shipments, 





mobile traffic. There may be at a given time a surplus 
of cars, still not enough cars fit to move the grain. The 
assessment of demurrage, while a penalty, works to the 
benefit of every shipper in the long run. It would seem 
that equipment needlessly tied up at any time should be 
made a source of profit to the carrier by the assessment 
of high demurrage rates rather than a source of com- 
plaint and loss of patronage. No business concern should 
be compelled to maintain more facilities than necessary 
to conduct the business simply to take care of delinquent 
patrons. 

Were no demurrage charges assessed because of a 
surplus of cars, it would undoubtedly result in injust dis- 
crimination against some shippers not favorably situated, 
because some parties would, on account of location and 
track facilities, use the cars for storage purposes instead 
of warehousing their property. 





PARCEL POST C. O. D. 


THE TRAFFIO SERVIOB NEWS BUREAU, 
Oolorado Building, Washington. D. O. 
Postmaster-General Burleson desires to imitate the 
express company way of doing business by arranging to 
have parcel post shipments sent C. O. D. as to charges 
for the carriage of the package, as well as to the con- 
tents of the package. As the business is now run, the 
sender of the parcel must prepay the postage, but the 
government will act as the sender’s agent for the col- 
lection of the amount for which the commodity is sold. 
The comptroller of the currency, to whom Mr. Burle- 
son referred the question, has advised Mr. Burleson that 
he doubts his authority to put the C. O. D. rule into effect 
without the consent of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 
The intention of the Postoffice Department is to have 





the Commission rule on the point raised by the proposed 


promulgation of such a rule. The action of the Commis- 
sion can fairly be inferred from the fact that on every 
proper occasion it has suggested to Congress that it 
construes the law requiring the postmaster-general to sub- 
mit such questions to the Commission, merely as advice 
and not a specific grant authorizing it to contro] rates 
on parcel post matter as it controls rates initiated by 
carriers. It has suggested to Congress that the law be 
amended so as either to discharge the Commission from 
any responsibility or give it full authority over them. 
For the reason that it has doubts about its jurisdiction 
over the reasonableness of rates, regulations and prac- 
tices of the Postoffice Department, it has never held hear- 
ings on propositions made by the department, but has 
given its perfunctory approval, without expressing any 
views on the reasonableness of the rates or regulations, 
or without consulting either shippers or carriers. 
CASE REOPENED. 

On consideration of the record and on special request 
therefor, the Commission has issued an order reopening 
Docket No. 5241, Iowa State Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners vs. Arizona Eastern Railroad Co. et al., for the 
filing of briefs and oral arguments. The date for the 
argument is to be assigned later on. In the meantime 
the orders of the Commission under dates of Dec. 1, 1913, 
and Feb. 27, 1914, will remain in full force and effect. 
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EXPENSE REFLECTED IN RATES 


William A. Glasgow Advocates Something Simi- 
lar to English System of Allowing In- 
creases in Rates in Proportion to 
Legitimate Increases in 
Operating Expenses 


William A. Glasgow, Jr., in the course of an address 
made recently before the Law Association of Philadelphia 
on the subject, “Regulation of Rates of Common Carriers 
by the Federal Government Alone and Increase of, Rates 
Measured by Increased Operating Expenses,” had some 
interesting things to say in advocacy of a system whereby 
legitimate increases in the expense of operating the rail- 
ways, through legislation, through the award of recog- 
nized arbitration boards, and through other means, should 
be reflected in the rates. 

“It needs no extended argument to show, as the courts 
have held,” said he, “‘that the fact that carriers need more 
revenue, does not furnish proof that any specific proposed 
increased rate is just and reasonable, for the rates on 
one commodity may be too low and on other commodities 
too high. For illustration: The carriers may need more 
revenue, and yet the present rate on cement may be un- 
reasonably high for the service rendered and for the 
value of the service. On the other hand, the carriers 
may not need more revenue, and yet for the service 
rendered the rate on canned goods may be below what 
is reasonable and just. 

“The strict and true construction af the provisions of 
section 15 of the act referred to would require the presen- 
tation of specific proof that each increased rate is rea- 
sonable and just, and this construction of the act requires 
the assumption of a burden physically impossible to bear, 
when a general increase of rates is proposed, and yet 
the act requires that this burden should be borne. Con- 
gress clearly intended to reserve to itself questions of 
policy, and to make a general increase of rates impossible, 
but that where a protest was filed against a proposed 
increase of a specific rate, evidence of its reasonableness 
should be adduced before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. It should be evident, therefore, that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission necessarily had to go beyond 
the powers given it by the Act to regulate commerce, 
strictly construed, in sustaining (in the eastern advanced 
rate case) the proposed increased rates as reasonable and 
just on the proof presented. It may have been necessary 
under present conditions, but certainly any criticism of 
the Commission for hesitating to approve the increased 
rates without sufficient evidence to sustain their reason- 
ableness, is entirely unjustified in view of the provisions 
of the act heretofore referred to, and the duty to observe 
the same. 

“The question of increasing the expenses of the pub- 
lic servant and permitting it to collect from the public 
generally additional money to be thus expended, is cer- 
tainly a question of public policy, and this is illustrated 
by the fact that Congress, in the exercise of its discretion, 
as a question of policy, has negatived the power of the 
carriers to increase rates, unless specific proof is offered 
as to the reasonableness of the proposed increased rates, 
and, in case a general increase of rates is proposed, the 
burden put upon the carriers is so great as to practically 
make it impossible to present the requisite proof. Further, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was created for ad- 
ministrative work, and has no power, under the Act to 
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regulate commerce, to exercise its discretion, on grounds 
of public policy, as to increasing rates. The reasonable- 
ness of the rate involved is the question for the Commis- 
sion to determine, not the public policy of permitting an 
increase; and, therefore, Congress has reserved to itself 
the power of permitting an increase of rates to carry out 
its conception of the public policy. 
Question of Public Policy. 


“Strong appeals were made to the Commission in the 
recent case to allow the increase of rates so that the 
carriers might have a basis of credit upon which to bor- 
row money for improvements and reconstruction along 
their several lines, but to what extent carriers should be 
encouraged in extending or improving their property in 
the public service and providing therefor by increased 
burdens upon the public, comes certainly to a question of 
public policy, rather than one of administration or regu- 
lation. 

“With federal and _ state legislation increasing the 
expenses of carriers in large sums at recurring periods, 
it is essential that there should be some elasticity in the 
standard of rates charged, so as to meet additional ex- 
penses; and, therefore, periods come when it is necessary, 
in order to maintain the efficiency of common carriers 
in the public service, that their revenues should be in- 
creased in order to meet their increased expenses. 

“The great difficulty under which carriers have been 
laboring, as shown by the evidence in the recent inves- 
tigations referred to, was largely due to the indiscriminate 
and irresponsible power lodged in all kinds of legislative 
and other bodies, of increasing the expenses of railroad 
carriers without power in the carriers to protect net reve- 
nue by increased rates. At present no_ responsibility 
attaches to individual members of state legislatures, 
or even of the Congress of the United States, in voting 
increased expenses upon railroads, so long as such in- 
creased expenses are not ‘added to the rates which are 
to be paid by the shipping public, and so long as the 
individual member of the legislative body is not held 
responsible for increased rates by his constituents, the 
shippers of the country, and it is well worth considering 
whether some principle should not be established under 
which those who increase the expenses of carriers could 
be held under direct responsibility to justify their action 
to the people, who have to pay the rates of transportation, 
to take care of expenses of operating railroads. 

“T do not intend to suggest that expenses should not 
be increased in order to ‘properly maintain the safety and 
efficiency of railroad operation, but I do maintain that 
such expenses should be required only after judicious and 
careful investigation, and then only, by the act of persons 
who are under a proper responsibility to, the persons who 
have to pay for railroad service. 

“Therefore, it seems proper that some method should 
be adopted by which the railway carriers of the country 
may properly provide for increased expenses put upon 
them, and which also would hold the power creating ex- 
penses to a reasonable justification and responsibility. 


The English Law. 5 


“England had exactly the same question presented to 
it in 1911, and the railway and canal traffic act had some- 
what the same provision as to the burden of proof being 
upon the carriers to justify proposed increased rates. 
As a remedy, an. act of Parliament was passed in 1913, 
providing as follows: 


1. (1) Where, on a complaint with respect to any increase 
(within any limit fixed by an act of parliament or by a pro- 
visional order confirmed by an act of parliament) of any rate 
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or change under section 1 of the railway and canal traffic act, 
1894, the railway company proves to the satisfaction of the 
railway and canal commissioners— 

(a) That there has been a rise in the cost of working the 
railway, excluding the cost of carrying and dealing with pas- 
sengers, resulting from improvements made by the company 
since the 19th day of August, 1911, in the conditions of em- 
ployment of their labor or clerical staff; and 

(b) That the whole of the particular increase of rate or 
charge of which complaint is made is part of an increase of 
rates or charges made for the purpose of meeting the said rise 
in the cost of working; and : 

(c) That the incredse of rates or charges made for the pur- 
pose of meeting the said rise in the cost of working is not, in 
= whole, greater than is reasonably required for the purpose; 
an 

(d) That the proportion of the increase of rates or charges 
allocated to the particular traffic with respect to which the 
complaint is made is not unreasonable, the commissioners shall 
treat the increase of rate or charge as justified: Provided, that 
nothing in this section shall be construed as preventing the 
commissioners from taking into account any circumstances 
which are relevant to the determination whether an increase 
of rates or charges is or is not greater than is reasonably 
required for the purpose of meeting the said rise in the cost 
of working. 

(2) Where it appears to the commissioners that the in- 
crease of the rate or charge of which complaint is made should 
for the time being be treated as justified in pursuance of this 
act, but that an opportunity should be given after a limited 
time for reconsidering the increase, they may, in making an 
order declaring the increase to be justified, add to their order 
a provision that the question may, after a period to be fixed 
by the commissioners, be reopened in accordance with the 
conditions (if any) made by the order. 

(3) Where any such order is made, a complaint may be 
made as to the increase of the rate or charge under the rail- 
way and canal traffic act, 1894, in accordance with the order 
of the commissioners, notwithstanding that the matter has 
already been determined by the commissioners. 


An Automatic Increase. 


“The result of this act is that whenever the railway 
company shows a legitimate and proper ‘rise in the cost 
of working the railway,’ that the company may recoup 
itself as to such expenses by increasing rates, and that 
‘the commissioners shall treat the increase of rate or 
charge as justified.’ It seems to me very desirable that 
an earnest effort should be made to induce Congress to 
pass an act somewhat along the lines of the English act 
above referred to, providing that wherever expenses of 
operating railroads are increased by legislative action, 
state or federal, or by the award of any recognized arbitra- 
tion board, and perhaps in other ways, that, so far as a 
proposed increase of rates is concerned, in sufficient 
amount to meet such increased expenses, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall treat such increased rates 
as justified, of course guarding the legislation in such way 
as may be necessary, but establishing the principle above 
mentioned. Legislation along this line would be bene- 
ficial, for two reasons: 

“First—It would give assurance to the carriers and 
those who hold their securities, that the government would 
protect them in charging a sufficient amount to reimburse 
them for expenses legitimately and properly put upon 
them by the government or by governmental agencies, and 
perhaps otherwise. 

“Second—The automatic transfer of increased legiti- 
mate expenses to the shippers of the country in the form 
of increased rates, would create a direct responsibility 
upon those who have power to increase expenses, to their 
constituents, the shippers, who have to pay the increased 
charges. 

“Such legislation, of course, should leave the ques- 
tion of whether any specific rate is just and reasonable 
in and of itself, or whether unjust or unreasonable dis- 
crimination exists, to be determined upon specific com- 
plaint by the interstate Commerce Commission, exercising 
its administrative and regulative duties, and with super- 
visory power as to the particular classes of traffic to 
which increased rates should be allocated. 

“I recognize, of course, that there are difficulties in 
the way of carrying out such a suggestion as is above set 
forth, and that the situation with regard to American 
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carriers is somewhat different from that in England, but 
I do not believe that the difficulties are insurmountable, 
and it ought to be possible, from a railroad traffic point 
of view, to work out some reasonable basis of carrying 
out a proper adjustment of rates in harmony with the 
above suggestion. 

“Legislation on the above lines should be beneficial 
to the shippers of the country, as well as the carriers, 
and would remove the possibility or necessity for such 
an investigation as has been carried on for the last sev- 
eral years, on a question of immediate necessity for pro- 
posed increased rates.” 


DISAPPOINTING TESTIMONY ON RATES 


(Lincoln, Neb., Star.) 

It must seem as if it is going to take some more 
conclusive evidence than that of Rate Clerk U. G. Powell 
of the Nebraska railway commission to head off the pro- 
posed increase of rates on the forty-one western roads 
now asking a 5 per cent increase. 

Mr. Powell is reported as having testified that a group 
of six western railroads have been earning an average 
of 6.75 per cent on their investment, taking them in the 
aggregate, although they have not been paying that 
amount in dividends. He admitted, however, that he had 
taken, in making up the group, some of the strongest 
roads in the district covered by the railroads applying for 
an increase. 

The roads included in Rate Clerk Powell’s test group 
are the Santa Fe, Burlington, St. Paul, North Western, 
Rock Island and the “Katy.” It was admitted by the 
witness that the 6.75 per cent was the average earning 
for all these lines together, but that some of them ran 
below the average. 

Mr. Powell also testified that earnings of 7 per cent 
on an investment were not excessive for railroads. In 
fact, that was the ruling of the federal Supreme Court 
in the Minnesota rate case, and the witness attested his 
agreement with that ruling. 

Mr. Powell further admitted that it is unlikely that 
there can be any further increase of efficiency, as the 
limit has probably been reached in the size of engines 
and trains, so that there can be no increased economies 
in that direction. 

This testimony does not seem to be highly encourag- 
ing to the state commissions that have undertaken to 
convince the Interstate Commerce Commission that it 
should not grant the requested increase of rates. 

For when it comes to the work of determining what 
are adequate rates the Commission is quite apt to base 
its calculation on the weakest road in the territory. Un- 
less it concludes that the road which shows the most mea- 
ger earnings should go to the wall, it must hold that rates 
may be adequate to insure it a fair return upon its invest- 
ment. 

Inasmuch as rates must be uniform, any schedule that 
will enable the weakest road to earn a fair and reasonable 
percentage on its investment must be such as will enable 
the stronger roads to earn a higher percentage. For 
instance, any rates that would give the Missouri Pacific 
road earnings of 6.75 per cent on its investment would 
assuredly enable the Burlington and the Union Pacific to 
earn much more than that. 

It does not seem likely that the state commissions 
will make a success in opposing the proposed increase 
unless they can show that the-.poorest paying line will be 
making unreasonably high profits under such rates. 
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What the railroads have been complaining about is 
their alleged inability to earn enough to make their stocks 
and bonds attractive investments; that they have not been 
able to borrow money except at high interest rates; that 
they have been unable to keep roadbeds and equipment 
in the condition in which they should be kept, and that 
they cannot keep pace with the growing needs of the 
public in the way of transportation. 

So much noise has been made about the fight that 
the allied state commissions were preparing to put up 
against this proposed increase of rates that the public 
had been led to expect a more conclusive showing than 
that embraced in the reported testimony of our own state 
rate expert. 


THRESHING MACHINE MINIMUM 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAD, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Frank J. Morley, A. H. Lossow and D. P. Connell, on 
April 9, argued the two complaints of the Minneapolis 
Threshing Machine Co. against the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis and against the Soo, in which the complaint attacks 
the 20,000 minimum on the standard car’ applicable to 
threshing machines, and claims reparation on the failure 
of carriers to protect the 20,000-minimum on a 50-foot car 
in Western Classification, on shipments from Minneapolis 
to Winnipeg. Mr. Lossow contended that, inasmuch as 
the shipments to Winnipeg did not move on a joint rate, 
the failure to protect was not the fault of American roads 
and that the complaint should be made to the Canadian 
commissioners. Mr. Morley said that if complaint were 
made to the Canadian commissioners, the latter would un- 
doubtedly say the American commissioners were the ones 
to handle the matter because the shipments originated in 
the United States. He suggested that the Threshing 
Machine company is not anxious to engage in such an 
operation. 

Mr. Connell, speaking for the Official Classification 


roads and in defense of their 20,000 minimum, said that 
there has never been any complaint by threshing machine 
manufacturers located in Official Classification territory. 
The fact that that minimum has been in effect, with some 
interruptions, since 1887, is rather persuasive that it is 
a reasonable one. He said there are manufacturers of 
long threshing machines, such as the complainant makes, 
in Official Classification territory, but they do not complain, 
even when they load two threshers on a 45-foot car and 
bear the expense of partially dismantling them to get the 
two machines on one car. 


“I think what the complainant really is asking for is a 
20,000 minimum upon any length car, so it can call for a 50- 
foot car and know that, except in rare instances, it will 
get two short.cars and thereby be saved the expense of dis- 
mantling and sending along a man to set up the machines,” 
said Mr. Connell. 

“The Minneapolis & St. Louis, the carrier that has 
the duty of furnishing the 50-foot cars, is not here object- 
ing,” said Mr. Morley. 

“But it has not a single 50-foot car,” interposed 
Mr. Lossow, “and it generally furnishes two shorter cars, 
so your company gets out of the expense of dismantling 
and that is what you really want.” 

“That’s a wholly gratuitous statement,” said Mr. Mor- 
ley, “and not supported by the record.” 

“But it’s illuminating,” said Mr. Lossow. 

Mr. Connell said the roads in Official Classification 
territory should not be required to publish a minimum for 
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a 50-foot flat car under the terms suggested by the com- 
plainant: There are few such cars, and the effect would 
be to enable the complainant to ship under the two-for-one 
rule and to throw out of gear mixtures under rule 10 of 
Official Classification. 


SHREVEPORT CASE ARGUMENT 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. OC. 


A short argument was heard April 9 on the supple- 
mental Shreveport case, in which the Louisiana railroad 
commissioners who brought the original complaint ask 
the Commission to prescribe class rates from Shreve- 
port into Texas that will put into full effect the prin- 
ciples established in the original case. The supplemental 
complaint is necessary because in the first complaint 
not all the carriers concerned were covered. Another 
reason for the supplemental case is presented by the 
fact that the scale prescribed by the Commission in the 
original decision is too short to cover the distances to 
which the Shreveport shippers would like to send their 
goods. For instance, the scale is only 182.3 miles long. 
The railroads have followed the order literally, so the 
first-class rate from Shreveport westward is in effect 
to Orphan’s Home, seven miles east of Dallas. The 
rate to that point, under the original order, is in effect. 
It is 66 cents. The first-class rate to Dallas, however, 
is $1.01, or 45 cents greater for a haul only a little 
more than seven miles greater. 

The railroads made formal opposition to the issu- 
ance of a supplemental order because they do not want 
to be placed in an attitude of open hostility to the 
Texas commission, although when the Shreveport deci- 
sion is put into full effect, they are expected to be 
benefited rather than damaged thereby. The arguments 
for the complainants was made by Wylie M. Barrow, 
asSistant attorney-general of Louisiana, and Luther Wal- 
ter, and by H. M. Garwood and Gentry Waldo for the 
carriers. 


COST OF REGULATION 


Regulation of the railroads by the state and federal 
governments cost the Santa Fe $1,126,310 for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1914, according to a statement filed 
with the Kansas public utilities commission at the rate 
hearing it is conducting. This statement is part of the 
exhibit introduced by George W. Oliver of Chicago, assist- 
ant statistician of the Santa Fe system, in support of 
the railroad’s applications for a return to 3-cent pas- 
senger fares in Kansas. 

W. R. Smith of Topeka, general attorney for the 
Santa Fe, introduced as testimony the annual report of 
the Kansas tax commission, showing the assessed valua- 
tion of that railway in Kansas in 1913 to have been 
$135,449,744 and in 1914 $137,757,065. 


L. & N. SUITS DROPPED. 

Judge Grubb of the Federal district court at Hunts- 
ville, Ala., has dismissed thirty-four suits brought against 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad by English, French, 
German and Italian cotton firms who did business with 
the bankrupt firm of Knight, Yancey & Co. of Huntsville 


and Decatur. The suits involved more than $3,000,000 and 
the plaintiffs sought to fix responsibility for their losses 
on the railroad because of alleged negligence in the han- 
dling of bills of lading. 
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Increasing Efficiency on the Short. Haul 


Few Devices, Suggestions and Methods for Increasing Efficiency in Freight Handling and Other 
Branches of Traffic Work. Contributions Are Welcomed. THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD Will Be Pleased to Answer Inquiries Concerning Any 
Device or Method Mentioned in This Department 


PACKING AMERICAN FOOD PRODUCTS 
FOR CHINA 


(Consul-General George E. Anderson, Hongkong.) 

While general conditions as to the packing of Ameri- 
can goods for export are immensely improved over those 
obtaining several years ago, there are several features of 
American packing which need to receive attention. 

For example, one of the Chinese department stores in 
Hongkong recently ordered a considerable consignment 
of American crackers or biscuits, and the consignment 
has been received. When compared with the correspond- 
ing goods from Great Britain and Australia, with which 
these American goods must compete, they are found to 
be satisfactory in quality and price, but are packed in a 
much inferior manner. The pound tins into which these 
biscuits are packed are slightly larger than corresponding 
tins of English and Australian manufacturers, while the 
biscuits seem to be heavier. The result is that the tins 
are only about two-thirds full, and the buyer not only 
feels that he is not getting his money’s worth, but at the 
same time there is more or less waste paper to be dis- 
posed of. The paper covering the tins also is placed 
around them loosely, is easily torn, and is less attractive 
in appearance. After some handling the paper becomes 
loosened from the tins and the entire package becomes 
ugly and unattractive. In English and Australian tins 
the paper is pasted closely to the tins, is of better quality, 
and more attention is paid to the decoration. The result 
is, so the manager reports, that a large advantage is 
given the English and Australian biscuiis, which could 
readily be avoided by American manufacturers. 

There has been considerable complaint of the same 
sort as to certain lines of tinned goods. The American 
goods generally are much preferred for their quality and 
general merit, but a considerable quantity of French and 
other foreign fruits and fruit products, as well as other 
food products, are sold which are in quality no better 
than American goods, but which bring a higher price than 
the latter because of the more attractive package in 
which they are sold. 


The popularity of American food products in the 
Hongkong market, which has been increasing for several 
years past, shows no sign of waning, and one of the 
effects of the war in Europe will be a strengthening of 
this new hold upon the market here, since many lines 
of European food exports have been shut off altogether. 
This has been the case especially with fine preserves and 
jams, fine meat products, pickles and similar goods. A 
considerable number of American varieties of prepared 
fooas of European origin have long been upon the market 
here, and these goods are supplanting altogether many 
of the original European articles whose manufacture has 
been shut off by conditions now obtaining in France and 
Germany. 

The attention of American manufacturers and ex- 
porters is again called to the advantage of marking all 
packages of prepared foods, and indeed most other goods, 
in Chinese characters, which can readily be done by 





printing in Chinese upon thin paper in which the packages 
can be wrapped. This method is followed by a number 
of British manufacturers to great advantage, and a large 
proportion of the foods now coming into market, including 
many lines of brandies, liquers, and other beverages, is 
now so marked. Biscuits, for example, are packed in 
the tins usual to the European or American trade and 
are then wrapped in a thin paper through which the 
original package can be seen, but upon which a descrip- 
tion of the goods in Chinese has been printed. On bottled 
goods special labels in Chinese are often placed in addi- 
tion to the usual marks for the packages. 


SAVING LOSS AND DAMAGE. 


(St. Louis freight claim department in the M. K. & T. Em- 
ployes’ Magazine.) 


Any local freight agent, even though stationed in a 
village the inhabitants of which look upon the railroad 
water tank as its principal structure, is in a position to 
render a great deal of valuable assistance to his freight 
claim department in its efforts to reduce to a minimum 
the many causes contributing to the loss and damage of 
freight. 

It has been said—and truthfully so—that the busi- 
ness of any railroad company is so closely related to 
that of the public that the maximum degree of efficiency 
and service on the part of the railroad company cannot 
be attained without the co-operation and good-will of the 
public. This is doubly true when spoken of in connec- 
tion with prevention of loss and damage to freight, for 
without the good-will and co-operation, and incidentally 
a full understanding, particularly on the part of the 
shipping public, the waste of freight will continue to be 
greater. 

At one time the duties of the freight claim agent 
consisted only of investigating and adjusting such claims 
as were presented against the line he represented. But 
almost simultaneously the larger roads operating in this 
country awoke to the realization that claim payments, 





_ especially those representing loss and damage to freight, 


were an economic waste; consequently the freight claim 
agent immediately found himself not only a claim ad- 
juster, but a claim preventer. This state of affairs re- 
sulted in a large quantity of instructive literature being 
furnished agents and other employes whose duties placed 
them in a position to help stem the tide. 


In addition to this, several associations comprised of 
railroad representatives created committees to determine 
the various causes contributing to loss and damage to 
freight and suggest necessary remedies. But regardless 
of these efforts, statistics show that there is still room 
for a material improvement. This does not mean that 
the campaigns conducted by the freight claim depart- 
ments and the various associations have been entirely 
futile. On the contrary, these campaigns have undoubt- 
edly been productive of good results, and it is to be 
hoped that results will be even better in the future. 

As before stated, any local freight agent (and, we 
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might add, any other station employe) is in a position 
to render his freight claim department valuable assist- 
ance. He can do this, whenever the opportunity pre- 
sents itself, by simply preaching co-operation between 
his company and its patrons. But in seeking co-opera- 
tion one must be careful not to place the patron under 
the impression that he is being asked to perform addi- 
tional labor or go to additional expense merely to save 
money for the railroad company. True co-operation 
means working together in such a manner that any gain 
will be mutual. 

The best way to reach a man is through his stom- 
ach or his pocketbook. In most instances it takes a 
woman to accomplish anything through the first medium 
(feed him), so we must confine our attacks to his pocket- 
book. 

There are, of course, many things and occurrences 
which contribute to loss and waste of freight that are 
beyond the power of anyone to control. For that very 
reason a freight claim department will always be a 
necessary adjunct of any railroad in active operation. 
Then there are factors that are wholly internal, which 
must be overcome by the carriers themselves without 
outside assistance. But there are a number of causes 


that can be eliminated only by the co-operation and as- 
sistance of the public, and it is in connection with such 
causes that we desire to make a few remarks. 

An analysis of claim and OS & D investigations in- 
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In the warehouse, where all sorts of 
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dicates that the following causes, in the order named, 
contribute liberally to loss and damage to freight: 

(1) Improper packages and packing. 

(2) Improper tagging and marking. 

(3) Indefinite billing instructions. 

(4) Loading leaky and unclean cars. 

(5) Improper loading and bracing. 

(6) Delay in calling for less-carload freight after 
notice of arrival. 

(7) Delay in unloading carload freight after notice 
of arrival. 

Any agent or other employe who, in the performance 
of his daily duties, comes in contact with freight will, 
we are sure, verify our statement that there are a great 
number of packages reaching their destination in bad 
order, with part of contents missing or damaged, simply 
because the container itself is not of sufficient strength 
and durability to withstand the ordinary stress that all 
freight must receive in transit, or because the manner 
of packing employed by the shipper is inferior. 

We understand statistics compiled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission show that from Jan. 1, 1914, to 
June 30, 1914, steam carriers having annual revenues in 
excess of $1,000,000, which lines operate approximately 
90 per cent of the total mileage of the United States, 
paid $17,185,818 to cover loss and damage to freight. Of 
this sum $4,117,722 was charged to unlocated loss. The 
major portion of the last-mentioned sum was paid for 
losses of entire packages, which in itself is strong evi- 
dence that there is a vast amount of freight moving 
every day that is improperly or incompletely marked. 








WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Indefinite and incomplete shipping instructions con- 
tribute to loss and damage because they tend to delay 
the final delivery of freight, and it is axiomatic that the 
longer freight remains in the carrier’s possession the 
greater must be the chance for losses, damages and pil- 
‘ferages. 

The amount of freight susceptible to damage by 
water or dirt that is being handled in leaky and unclean 
cars is amazing, as is the amount of damage ‘attributable 
to careless loading and inadequate and frail bracing. 

To one who is not in a position to daily observe the 
amount of less-carload freight that is being held at 
destination awaiting a call from the consignee, and the 
number of carload shipments that are being held for a 
similar reason, the knowledge would come as a complete 
surprise. 

Are the carriers wholly to blame for’ this improper 
packing and marking, for these indefinite billing instruc- 
tions, for these leaky and unclean cars, and for this 
careless loading and inadequate bracing, also for the 
delay in delivery of freight at destination? Some may 
say, “They are,” but in our humble opinion a large share 
of the blame should be placed where it belongs—squarely 
on the shoulders of the shipping public. 

It cannot be denied that the duty to inspect pack- 
ages, marks and billing instructions, and to reject such 
packages as are not in accordance with the classification, 
devolves upon the representative of the railroad com- 
pany. It is true that carriers alone are held responsible 
for loss and damage on account of defective equipment and 
improper .bracing. In a like degree it is true that car- 
riers assess storage and demurrage in connection with 
freight that is not promptly removed from their premises 
or equipment. But the employes of the carriers are not 
exactly infallible or impeccable, and in the rush of busi- 
ness irregularities may pass unnoticed. Furthermore, 
why should the shippers be willing to depend on the 
carriers to detect and correct these irregularities? Isn’t 
it to their benefit for freight to reach their customers 
free from loss and damage? 

The alert business man of to-day realizes that a 
claim paid at the invoice value of the article lost or 
damaged does not fully reimburse him. He considers 
the expense of filing and collecting his claim. He real- 
izes that his money must be tied up until the railroad 
company can conduct the necessary investigation. And 
above all, he thinks of the possibility of a dissatisfied 
customer and the resultant loss of business. If a mer- 
chant orders fifty pairs of shoes, or twenty suits of 
clothes, he orders that number because he knows he can 
dispose of them at a profit, and he does not care to re- 
ceive one-half of his order and settle with the railroad 
company for the balance on the basis of the original 
invoice value. <A large percentage of goods are pur- 
chased for immediate sale, and by the time a shortage 
can be duplicated the customer may have bought else- 
where. That means that the-merchant may lose his 
profit. Not only that—some other merchant was given 
an opportunity to create a good impression, and pos- 
sibly the customer’s trade is forever lost. Such a mer- 
‘chant will in the first heat of his anger place the blame 
for his entire loss on the railroad company, even though 
the shortage was directly attributable to improper mark- 
ing or inferior packing. But he may eventually realize 
that the shippers were primarily responsible for all his 
misfortune. 

It naturally follows that in such an event he would 
place his future orders with business houses that pro- 
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tect his best interests by packing and marking his freight 
properly. 

Then again, excessive loss and damage tend to keep 
freight rates soaring, as risk is something that must be 
given due consideration by the carriers in the making 
of their tariffs. . 

The task before the railroads, then, is to convince 
the public in general that the best results can be se- 
cured only through co-operation, and to request that all 
freight for shipment be packed in substantial containers 
and properly marked. It is a difficult task but not an 
impossible one, and the largest obstacle will have been 
surmounted when the public is made to realize that re- 
fusal to co-operate means a financial] loss for them as 
well as for the railroads. 


HALF YEAR’S CANAL OPERATION 


(Panama Canal Record, March 3.) 

The first six months of commercial operation of the 
Panama Canal were completed at the close of business 
on Feb. 14, 1915, the canal having been opened to com- 
mercial traffic on Aug. 15, 1914. Four hundred and ninety- 
six vessels, other than canal vessels and launches, etc., 
which are not counted, passed through the canal during 
this period; they carried a total of 2,367,244 tons of cargo. 
Their distribution over the most important routes fol- 
lowed by vessels using the canal to this time is sum- 
marized herewith: 











Number Cargo 

Route. of vessels. tonnage. 
United States coastwise, eastbound.......... 499,439 
United States coastwise, westbound.... ‘ 493,272 
United States Pacific coast to Murope... 444,855 
Europe to United States Pacific coast 59,516 
South America to United States and Europe. 69 378,386 
United States and Europe to South America. 31 128,922 
United State Atlantic coast to Far East...... 48 287,782 
Far East to United State Atlantic coast..... 2 14,500 
PEISGGOMEMGOUE TOULMES occ ccccccccccccesencece 13 60, 572 
ee TTT reer rere . | + eee 
EE, adhd eee aed Geen KP aree eae bee 496 2,367,244 


As between passages eastbound, or from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic, and westbound, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, the traffic was as follows: 


Eastbound. Wesbound. Total. 

Jes- es- es- 
sels. Cargo. sels. Cargo. sels. Cargo. 
Month. No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. 
po eer ee 12 57,182 12 49,106 24 106,288 
September .......... 30 186,776 27 135,262 57 322,088 
A eer 40 252,288 44 168,069 84 420,357 
FOOUGIIDOP So cccccces 38 242,291 54 206,510 92 448,801 
DGGMMRET 2 cccccccsve 57 261,680 42 178,235 99 439,915 
Sere 54 240,875 44 208,082 98 448,957 
po eee eee 21 99,533 21 81,355 42 180,888 
OEE . x. «sausedans 252 1,340,625: 244 1,026,619 496 2,367,244 


Six Chief Commodities—Tolls Collected. 
Slightly over 41 per cent of the cargo handled was 
in movement between ports of the United States, in what 
is classified as United States coastwise trade. Over 21 
per cent of all the cargo was in movement between the 
Pacific coast of North America, principally the United 
States, and Europe, and approximately an equal propor- 
tion—21 per cent—was on the route between the west 
coast of South America and the seaports on the Atlantic 
seaboard of the United States and Europe. Traffic be- 
tween the Atlantic seaboard and the Far East amounted 
to over 12 per cent of the whole. The foregoing routes 
were used for the transit of all but approximately 2% 
per cent of all cargo sent through the canal. 

The six principal commodities passing through the 
canal were, in order of their tonnage, grain, nitrates, 
coal, refined petroleum products, lumber and cotton, and 
these six commodities together formed approximately one- 
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“TRAFFIC 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


BRAINS 


IN PRINT” 


For the first time in history, America’s foremost practical traffic experts have reduced to permanent form 
their valuable experiences, knowledge and successful methods, making a great Traffic Library of 25 
This new Library is published by 


volumes, about 5,000 pages. 


The American Commerce Association 


WHICH IS THE NATIONAL TRAFFIC EFFICIENCY ORGANIZATION OF TRAFFIC MEN, FOR TRAFFIC MEN, 
TRAFFIC MEN. The Traffic Library is to become the Standard Reference Work of the Traffic Profession... 
Library is the work of the Advisory Traffic Council of the Association, consisting of over 100 Traffic Experts. 


BY 
The plan of the 
They have defined 


Traffic Efficiency in Docket 20, a scientific synopsis of that practical Traffic Information which is of most worth. 
Referring to this Docket, Mr. W. B. Grieves, Traffic Manager of the S. L. Allen Company, Philadelphia, says: 


“It is one of the greatest pieces of work of its character that has ever been outlined by any body of men.” 


The 


Association is now offering an Executive’s Edition of this great Library to selected traffic men representing the 78 
Districts into which the United States has been divided for organization and Traffic Efficiency development purposes. 
This special edition will be presented to Charter Members and the 


CHARTER MEMBERSHIP IS LIMITED TO 500 


Mr. Cc...C. 


gratification to every progressive Railway Traffic Official in the country 
American Commerce Association has provided a service which will lead to efficiency. I 
and most complete that has ever been devised and I am sure when understood and appreciated every 


McCain, Chairman of the Trunk Line Association, representing 14 Eastern Trunk Lines, writes: 
to know that a reputable Institution such as The 


official will subscribe to its profitable assistance.’’ 


Is Your Name On The “A. C. A.” Roster 


“A. C. A.” Docket No. 20 


Is a book of 220 pages, defining the 
required standard of Traffic Efficiency 
and as Mr. Ira Bassett, Commissioner 
of the Pittsburgh Commercial Club 
writes, “covers every practical sub- 
ject that has to do with traffic. In 
fact, it is the most thorough and com- 
plete analysis of all of the practical 
phases of transportation that has ever 
come to my attention. It begins 
with the origin and flow of traffic, shows how 
to classify various articles of commerce, pre- 
sents a key to the tariffs which name the 
legal rates, explains the various special freight 
services to which the shipper is entitled, shows 
how to prepare the goods for shipment, and 
route them via the best gateways, and finally 
covers the rights and duties of shippers and 
carriers under the Interstate Commerce and 
State Laws.” 


The Executive’s Traffic Library 


is a special edition bound in half leather, 
for charter members, with gold stamp- 
ing, numbered and registered, limited to 
500, with biographical sketch and name 
of member inscribed in the final vol- 
ume. It is delivered one volume, or 
possibly two or three at a time, as issued. The 
Board of Editors expect the Library will be 
completed in a few months. W. hen you see 
this Executive’s Edition in the offices of your 
Traffic Associates you will be proud to feel 
that you also possess this veritable mine of 
traffic information. 


Unimpeachable Evidence of Merit 


is expressed in the many letters received 
almost daily from prominent traffic 
men, among whom are Mr. F. D. Mc- 
Cracken, Secretary to Congressman 
Stevens of Minnesota, on the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee of 
the United States Government. He 
writes: ; 

“You may be assured of my sincere desire 
to assist wherever and whenever it may be 
possible in advancing the interests of the As- 
sociation.” Also from Mr. Clifford Thorne, 
President of the National Association of Rail- 
way Commissioners, who writes: “I shall be 
ple ased to co-operate with you in any manner 
you request.” Mr. C. N. Kincaid finds the 
membership requirements entirely satisfactory 
and writes: “I am returning herewith, signed 
in due order, my formal application for 
Charter Mpmber in the Association.’ 


Many of America’s most 
prominent traffic men are mem- 
bers, consisting of Railroad 
Officials, Division Freight 
Agents, Traffic Secretaries of 
Chambers of Commerce, Indus- 
trial Traffic Managers, and men 
of traffic distinction. If eligible, 
you should 


BECOME A MEMBER 
OF THE A. C. A. 


Your greatest success depends up- 
on taking advantage of the experi- 
ences, technical knowledge and co- 
operation of the most progressive 
traffic men. Why waste time in 
finding information which others 
have wasted a lifetime of effort in 
acquiring? Take the express via 
the through route. Join the pro- 
gressives and avoid the local. Be- 
come a member of the Association 
and acquire the Traffic Library, 
which Mr. S. D. Brown, traffic 
manager of the Union Bag and 
Paper Company, New York, says, 
“is undoubtedly the most complete 
compilation yet devised, as _ it 
treats all problems that could in- 
terest the traffic man.” 

This high standard is_ also 
pointed out by Mr. H. G. Wilson, 
President of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League, who states: 
“The comprehensive scope of the 
subjects dealt with and the thor- 
oughness with which they are 
treated, no less than the active co- 
operation of efficient, successful 
and practical traffic men composing 
your Board of Contributors and 
Editors, leads to the conclusion 
that your Association is better 
equipped to advance the efficiency 
of traffic men than any other.” 


‘It is a source of 


Your plan appears to be the broadest 
traffic employe and 


The Distinction of Membership 


It is a distinction to be a member of The National 
Organization of Traffic Men, who are seeking to 
standardize traffic work, blazing through uncertainties 
and traffic technicalities and producing a monumental 
work for the Traffic Profession. Among the men 
who are interested in this work are: 

MACK, A. F., T._M., United States Steel Products Co. 

LUTZ, S. G., Traffic Mor., Chicago & Alton Railroad. 

BROWN, <. E.. Mar. Trans. Dept., Chicago Board of Trade. 

POTEET, Chairman, Trans- Missouri Freight Committee. 

THORNE, ‘GLIFFORD. Chairman, lowa State Railroad Com- 
missioners. 

—_—": IRA S&S., 


WOODSIDE, S. P., Gen. 
Naina Railroad. 
TOMKIN W. J.» 


Mfrs. 
Chief Tariff Bureau, > Wabash Rallroad. 
. &£. ac@. F.: &. 


BARBER, F. A., 
BUTTERWORTH, Pere Marquette 
Railroad. 


— N., Mor. Traffic Dept., 
mp 
=: J. P., T. M., United States Cast Iron Pipe & 


DE WITT, W. H., Eastern Traffic Mor.. Western Electric Co. 
WESTFALL, A. C.. Traffic Mar., Cadillac Motor Car Co. 
WATERFALL, A. T., Commissioner, Detroit Board of Com- 


merce. 
WooD. E. M.. Traffic Mar., Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 
BROWN, F. E., with Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 
You cannot helo but be impressed with the im- 
portance of becoming identified with the “A. C. A.” 


for the advancement of the interests of all traffic men. 


Your Duty to Your Profession 


You earn your daily bread, if a traffic man, as a 
member of the Traffic Profession; therefore, you 
should have at heart the interests of the Association 
which stands for all that is good in traffic work, is 
absolutely neutral and seeks the highest ethical stand- 
ards for the betterment of its members. It behooves 
each traffic man to do what he can for the advance- 
ment of his profession; therefore, if eligible, you 
should become a Charter Member and assist the Asso- 
ciation in its work. 


FREE 90-Page Book “Traffic Efficieney”’ 


Mail Coupon Today 


THE AMERICAN COMMERCE ROOCeaeaen, 
“The ROOKERY,” CHICAG 


Commissioner, Pittsburgh Commercial 
Frt. Agt., Wabash Pittsburgh 


Traffic Commissioner, Independent Salt 


International Steam 





Gentlemen: I am interested in greater Traffic Effi- 
ciency and in the work of the Association. Please 
give me full particulars of requisites for Charter 
Membership, including the Traffic Library, 


NAME 


Membership is by nomination and 1, theref 
furnish statement of qualifications. ee 
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third of all goods shipped through. Grain shipments 
amounted to 303,124 tons, of which all but 13,733 tons 
_ was from the west coast of the United States and Canada. 
Of the other 13,733 tons, 6,200 tons were barley shipped 
from Valparaiso to Great Britain and 7,533 tons were 
wheat bound from St. Johns, New Brunswick, to New 
Zealand. The grain cargoes from the west coast of North 
America consisted of 155,246 tons of wheat (5,744,000 
bushels) and 134,145 tons of barley (6,170,000 bushels). 

Nitrates shipped from the west coast of South Amer- 
ica to various ports in the United States and Europe, 
amounted to 204,441 tons. Coal, all moving to the Pacific, 
aggregated 151,745; of this quantity, 83,081 tons were 
Shipped from the Atlantic seaboard of the United States 
and 68,664 tons from the United Kingdom. Refined pe- 
troleum and other products totaled 102,456 tons, of which 
87,857 tons were shipped from the Atlantic seaboard of 
the United States to China, Japan and Korea and 14,599 
tons from Talara, Peru, to Great Britain. . 

Shipments of lumber amounted to 56,078 tons; all but 
600 tons (from Gulfport to Panama) was from the west 
coast of North America. Of the 55,478 tons shipped from 
the west coast, all but 6,891 tons (from Nanaimo, British 
Columbia) was from Pacific ports of the United States. 
Raw-cotton cargoes amounted to 38,239 tons, en route 
from the Atlantic seaboard of the United States to the 
Far East. Over 70 per cent of the cotton passing through 
the canal was consigned to Japan. 


BANGOR, ME. 


HENRY McLAUGHLIN & CO. 


GENERAL STORAGE 
Forwarding and Distributing 
Rail and Water Connection 


Fort Worth Warehouse & Transfer Co., Inc. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 
Capital Stock, $50,000.00. Fully Paid. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF WAREHOUSBD 


Merchandise Distribution a Specialty. Correspondence 
Solicited. 





Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


516 to 522 San Francisco St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS, 


FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 





EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


520-582 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Hight fireproof warehouses on tracks of principal rail- 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 

trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


1915, is $2,138,443. 





Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers , Efe. 
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The tolls levied during the six-month period amounted 
to $2,126,832. Adding to this the $11,611 of tolls collected 
on barges prior to August 15, the total levy to Feb. 13, 






WISCONSIN TRAIN LAW VOID 

The Wisconsin statute of 1911 providing that if four 
or more passenger trains are run each way daily by a rail- 
road at least two shall be stopped at every village of 20 
inhabitants along the road, was annulled Monday as arbi- 
trary and unconstitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court. The case arose over the stopping of trains at 
Cochrane, Wis. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


WANTED POSITION—TRAFFIC MANAGER or AS. 
SISTANT TRAFFIC MANAGER, with manufacturing or 
commercial concern, by man 33, married, energetic and 
progressive 14 years’ experience in handling rates, claims 
and general traffic matters for both shippers and carriers. 
Thoroughly competent to take charge of traffic depart- 
ment of shipper and handle big matters, as well as look- 
ing after the details. Am now in charge of rate depart- 
ment in general office of trunk line railroad. Can furnish 
best of references. P. K. C.-40, The Traffic World, Chi- 
cago, Il. 











































EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this 
is an important subject and are reaching out for such 
trade. A competent Forwarding Agent can be of material 
assistance to manufacturers. 

We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to all 
places abroad and shall gladly answer inquiries respecting 
Consular Regulations, Customs Duty. ete. 

G. W. SHELDON & CO., Chicago, New York, London, 
Liverpool, Paris, Havre. Boulogne-Sur- Mer. 



















Chattanooga Warehouse & Cold Storage Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


GBNERAL TRANSFER AND STORAGE BUSINESS. 
DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CARS A SPECIALTY. 
WD STORE, PACK AND SHIP HOUSEHOLD GOODS. 















ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
“ PONY EXPRESS" 
ST. JOSEPH - - - MO. 


MERCHANDISE) STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 






























Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 
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Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders Warioisenes, Coston tee Sain, tte 


Security Warehouse Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Northwestern Distributors for nearly all Nationally 
Advertised Commodities—Twenty Car Trackage Space. 
Motor Truck delivery in Minneapolis and St. Paul. , 





Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Inc. 
CHICAGO . 433 Marquette Bullding 
ST. LOUIS . 1501 Wright Bullding 
Carload distribution to all railroads at Chicago and St. 
Louis without teams; L. C. L. shipments of machinery 
forwarded at reduced rates to all principal Western and 
Pacific Coast points. 





Terminal Transfer & Storage Company, Inc. 


U. 8. Bonded Transfer ‘"? Mobile, Alabama 


Forwarding Agents and Distributors of Carload;freight. 
Modern Storage Warehouses with track connections. 





FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, 
WAREHOUSES 


Grand and Harrison Streets 
Francis and Hayden Streets 








D. A. MORR TRANSFER CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2114-2128 Central Street. 
TRANSFHR, a ga STORAG FORWARD- 
DISTRIBUTION 


ING, AND CITY D. 
Direct Connections With All Raliroads. Fireproof Storage, 
Sprinkler System. 





BARNESON-HIBBERD WAREHOUSE CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Main Office, 310 Spncome st. senna, oie Bee. 
Basin Warehouse and Wharves, foot of Fourth 
rain and Beans 


entering China Basin Warehouses and 
Wharves the mart public facility in San Francisco where 
deep water, rail and public warehouse meet. No drayage. 





Established 1890. From long and practical experience 
we know your needs. Write for information. 


Witkin Trucking Company 


Main Office, 31 BURLING SLIP, New York, N. Y. 
All Kinds of Teaming. 
“HE SERVES BEST WHO SERVES WELL” 





Minneapolis Transfer & Warehouse Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 





CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 
686 The Rookery Bullding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors. 





Buffalo Storage & Carting Ce. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
850-356 Seneca St. “Unsurpassed facilities” for stor- 


ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods, Tele- 
phone No. 633. 





ee 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


import and export freight comtractors, transfer ae 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded —_ 
free warehouses. 





THE SOUTH WEST WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


“The Largest Modern Warehouse West of Chicago” 
19th and Campbell Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 

Exclusively for Merchandise Sto: 
Distribution. Guaranteed Service. 
United States. Bonded and free warehouses. Write us. 
We like to answer questions. Our book]! of interest 
to any concern ogee @ warehousing or ting busi- 
ness, free for the asking. 





Pearce Forwarding Company 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


Prompt service, courtedus treatment, warehouse- 
men and drayage contractors. Paekage cars operated 
to southwestern points at reduced rates. 





Jones & Company, Inc. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Sterage, Forwarding and Distributing Agents 
Rail and Water Facilities. 
All Steamers Can Dock at Our Wharves. 





The Benedict Warehouse & Transfer Company 


DENVER, COLO. 
601 SIXTEENTH STREET. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING. 





Omaha Fireproof Storage Co. 


806-18 SOUTH 16TH ST., OMAHA, NEB. 


EIGHT AND ONE-HALF ACRES FLOOR SPACE 

NSURANCE RATE 20 CENTS 

TRACKAGE SEACH 10 CARS. GENERAL THAMING 
AND AUTO SERVICE 





Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
312-314-316 Williamson St. P. O. Box 985 


GENERAL STORAGE—RE-CONSIGNING—DISTRIBUT- 
ING—FORWARDING—PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE—EXCEPTIONAL FACILIT 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
Track connections with all Railroads and Steamship Docks 





STORAGE IN CANADA! 


Hamilton ‘Fireproof - Warehouse 


Merchandise ' Free and in Bond. Separate Rooms for 
Furniture. OUR QWN CARTAGE. Carloads distributed. 
Customs Brokers and Forwarders. 


THOS. MYLES’ SONS, Ltd., HAMILTON, ONT. 





As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper In writing to advertisers. 
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Three Times the Amount 
of the Damage is Recoverable 


if you have been injured through 
violation of the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act and suits of this kind 
are already being entered. 
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Keeping posted will therefore be 
essential and keeping posted will 
be easy if you read 


Federal Trade Reporter 








The April fifteenth number telling of the present 
status of sixteen important anti-trust cases would 
be a good one with which to start your subscription. 







Federal Trade Reporter is. published semi- 
monthly and costs but three dollars a year. 







SAMPLES FREE ON REQUEST 





The Federal Trade Service Corporation 
418 South Market Street 
Chicago 












We are performing a Special Service for corpora- 
tions subject to the Federal Trade Commission act. 
Let us explain it to you. 
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